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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
“COMING-OUT RECEPTIONS.” 


T is only a few years ago, say thirty or thereabouts, since 

a young girl’s entrance into “ Society” was made at a 
ball, the ball being in her mother’s house. Now we no longer 
give balls to celebrate this important event, but the modern 
young woman “ comes out,” as the phrase goes, at an After- 
noon Tea or Reception. Cards are sent announcing the fact 
that Mrs. Smith-Jones will be at home on « certain afternoon 
from four until seven, and the débutante’s name is engraved 
directly under that of the mother, so thut the recipient knows 
the purpose for which the entertainment is given, and can 
add Miss Smith-Jones’s name to her own list of young women 
whom she can invite to dinners, balls, etc. The age at which 
most girls enter society is eighteen, which seems very young; 
their minds must be unformed and their characters unde- 
veloped, but the world into which they now make their joy- 
ful- entrance offers ample opportunities for them to cultivate 
both. The-study of human nature is very instructive and 
interesting, however disagreeable the process may be, as it, 
alas! so often is. Up to this time daughters in well-regu- 
lated American households have been educated somewhat 
after the English fashion. They have been considered chil- 
dren, not having been allowed to keep late hours. Their 
day’s work has been regularly mapped out for them, and it 
included studies of various s®rts, and music and drawing. 
Of late more attention has been paid than formerly to the 
physical development of the girls, and daily exercises, often 
gymnastics or bicycle-riding or horseback-riding, have been 
purt of the regular routine. Diet also is considered more 
carefully than. it was thirty years ago, and there is much 
less consumption of candy and cakes than formerly. Some 
of the schools provide a wholesome luncheon for the chil- 
dren at eleven o'clock —a small luncheon, but something 
which is palatable and strengthening to nerve and muscle. 
All this care and thought helps to expand their bodies as 
well their minds just at. the age when growth in both 
directions is going on rapidly.» For amusements the girls 
have their daily exercise, concerts. an occasional evening at 
the theatre to see a good play, and on Saturdays possibly a 
luncheon party of young folks. But it is considered neces- 
sary that ** Society” should present its claims at the proper 
time, and ‘so, usually much to the joy of the young woman 
herself, the cards are issued. These are sent to all the 
friends of the parents, and also to the friends of the young 
girl herself, provided they are old enough to attend such a 
function. Young men are included in the invitations, and 
if they only knew how much their society was desired they 
would not hesitate to grace the occasion by their presence. 
It is not necessary to answer these cards except in case one 
does not attend, then the correct thing to do is to send your 
cards by a messenger, enclosing, in an unsealed envelope, 
two of your own cards and two of your husband's. The 
serving of refreshments at these afternoon receptions may 
be more or less elaborate, according to the taste of the 
hostess 

The hostess wears an afternoon reception dress. always 
cut high at the neck: it is a grievous mistake and very vul 
gar to wear an open-necked dress in the daytime. She wears 
gloves, and possibly has her hair dressed more elaborately 
than usual. The débutante wears white generally, or some 
light chiffon material; her dress must also be cut high at 
the throat 

A ‘‘coming-out” gown is very important to the wearer, 
and she can exercise her own taste in the matter. Still, 
young girls never look so sweet and so pretty as they do in 
white muslin, and there are only « few years in which such 
a dress can be worn with fitness; but it is hard to persuade 
girls that rich materials and trimmings should be reserved 
for a while, though their elders will all tell them how much 
more becoming and suitable simple frocks are. The débu 
tante stands next her mother, and, as the friends are an 
nounced, the mother introduces her daughter to them—not 
them to the daughter. Then is the moment to show grace, 
and that most useful of all social commodities, ‘‘ tact,” by 
saying something appropriate to each person, and showing 
that each name means something to you. By careful ob 
servation this quality of remembering names and faces 
can be acquired, and a great help it is to any one, whether 
in “Society” or not. Sometimes the young girl carries a 
bouquet, but as it is to be presumed that she has many 
sent to her, it is hardly wise to select one from the number, 
showing so evidently a marked preference. The bouquets 
are usually tastefully arranged about the rooms. The only 
duty devolving upon the hostess and the daughter is to 
speak to the guests as they enter, and again as they leave, 
and to stand always near to the door of the room so 
that there will be no difficulty in doing this. If musie is 
furnished, the musicians are often seated in the hall. In an 
ordinary house there is sufficient space behind the stairs 
where they can be stowed away, and can be out of sight if 
plants or flowers are arranged as a kind of screen to hide 
them. It isnot well to have the music too loud, as it drowns 
all conversation, but music certainly does lend a festive and 
joyous air to the occasion, The window shades are drawn 
and the lights lighted, for darkness settles down very soon 
after four o'clock at this season of the year. It is hardly 
wise to have any artificial heat. See that there is but little 
fire in the furnace, and have the heat turned off of the rooms 
in which the guests are to assemble. The gas makes it very 
hot, and the flowers make the air very heavy, and heat and 
noise will make the whole afternoon very trying to those 
who are obliged to stand and receive. he refreshments 
are usually furnished by a caterer, who sends his men, if 
they are desired, to serve the feast. At that hour one would 
say that tea and cakes were all-sufficient, but such does not 
svem to be the case, though whysany one should eat salads 
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A FRENCH CALLING COSTUME.—[Sex Pace 968,] 


and ice-cream at four o’clock in the afternoon is a mystery. 
If tea is served, young ladies sometimes preside at the urn, 
although at a large reception this is rather arduous work. 
If your acquaintance is very large, two or three days can be 
given in which to receive friends, but one afternoon is usu- 
ally quite sufficient. It is much easier for the hostess if she 
invites four or five young women to come and help enter- 
tain the guests. These; of course, arrive before the hour ap- 
pointed, and wear demi-toilettes and no hats. — If they have 
ubout the same set of acquaintances they will know many 
of the guests present, and so can talk to them and show 
them about. Still, even if they do not know them by name 
it is always civil-and kind to speak. Seeing a woman 
stranded, looking bored, and ill at ease, it would be a grace- 
ful and thoughtful act to go up and speak to her, to take 
her into the dining-room, and to show her some little polite 
attention. Good manners are not cultivated in what is called 
“Society,” where it is the custom to push and scramble 
and to get whatever there is to get for one’s self, regardless 
of one’s neighbor. This happily does not apply to well-bred 


people of the old school, a few of whom one occasionally 
meets, who are so certain of their own position that they are 
not ufraid to speak to any one, and who have been taught 
that a part of their social education is thought for others. 
In the long-run, looking at selfishness from a purely selfish 
stand-point, it does not pay. ; 

After a young girl has been launched thus in the world 
she may accept invitations to balls, etc., and she is then “in 
society,” and is subject to all the conventionalities which it 
exacts. Calls must be returned, dinners attended, and in- 
vitations answered promptly. There are a thousand and 
one things which she must do, which before she was ‘‘ out” 
she did not realize existed. 

It is an exacting life and not very satisfactory, but if one 
hgs social aspirations and ambitions, they can only be at 
tained at the price of much weariness and often vexation of 
spirit. After a few years the girl decides for herself who 
her-real friends are,and what her real life is to be, and sets 
to work in earnest, let us hope, to make the world better for 
her being in it. SPECTATOR. 
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WOMEN AS PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


GREAT deal has been said of late years in regard to the 
+ development of the voice. The result of this agitation 
las been the evolution of a large class of painstaking and 
iutelligent instructors in what is called ‘‘ voice-building,” 
and a high standard of tone among public speakers, espe- 
cially among women. Among children the work is making 
such rapid progress that we may reasonably hope the notori- 
ously disugreeable ‘‘ American voice” is near its extinction. 
Who knows but that by a generation or two more the same 
maligned ‘‘ American voice” may lead the world in sweet 
ness and melody, as it now is said to do in volume and 
power? 

It is not in voice-culture that our women speakers are 
now most deficient. They can usually make themselves 
heard, and in what are called the “silvery ” tones of the ora- 
tor. In the management of their hands and their figures, 
however, they have still much to learn. 

The gesture is a dangerous weapon, literally, in the 
hands of the inexperienced speaker. Unless she have taken 
a thorough Delsartean course with success she would bet- 
ter not attempt to express much with it. If she does, 
she will probably express something entirely different from 
what she means. Most women, very likely owing to the 
restrictive nature of the feminine costume, gesticulate awk- 
wardly. Keep your hands still, is a safe rule for every nov 
ice in platform-speaking 

But not only the hands should be kept quiet. Under the 
influence of excitement the woman speaker is prone to rise 
on her toes, to twist and to turn, or to bend forward un- 
gracefully. Many of us have longed to beg some friend, 
who has not mastered the art of repose in her pablic man- 
ner, to stand still while she is delivering her often eloquent 
and well-chosen remarks 
excuse awkwardness in delivery, and most of us have some 
time to wait before that gift will descend upon us. 

The smile is another dangerous weapon of the woman 
speaker. Some of the most earnest and potentially effective 
women speakers spoil the result of their most telling dis- 
courses by wearing a perpetual smile. This becomes silly 
ifter a few moments, and, if worn habitually, grows to as- 
sume a mechanical and insincer@cast. The smile weakens 
the force of the most powerful speech, if used too freely. 

Two distinguished literary men were one day discussing 
certain peculiarities of our modern youth, when one of them 
remarked: ‘There is no more emotion among them. My 
children read books over which I used, at their age, to weep 
copiously, but they are apparently unmoved.” 

The twelve-year-old daughter of the speaker sat near by, 
drinking in the discussion. At this point she felt it neces 
sary to defend her class 

You are entirely mistaken, papa,” she interpolated, with 
heat. ‘‘It is not that emotion has gone out. It is 
only that self-control has come in.” 

Our women orators should not attempt to stifle their emo- 
It is the lever which moves the world; but in deliv- 
ering a public address it should be accompanied by the 
graceful self-control which the younger generation so elo- 
quently claims. 
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OPENING OF THE OPERA. 
ot HAVE seen her 
| ever so many times 


at the portrait exhibi- 
tion, but I met her for 
the first time this af- 
ternoon. 
‘I like to go,” she 
said, when I referred 
| to seeing ber there. 
| She was standing as 
she spoke at the foot 
of the big piano in the larger room, Some dark red roses 
in a high vase were just beside ber; one of them lightly 
kissed her hair when she moved. A bit of Venetian yellow, 
used as a cover, came in for a background, and fell the 
length of her skirt. For the first time, in this setting and 
with her pose, I recognized her as the original of that study 
in red and yellow that hangs upon the Academy walls. Her 
face had conveyed nothing to me. 

“I like to go,” she said, ‘‘ because I like to hear what 
people say about the pictures—mine and the others. It has 
done me as much good as it must do a man to read his own 
obituary notice, published on a false report of bis death. I 
have known that to be done, by some one, too, who thought 
himself very important, and then discovered all his virtues 
and philanthropies were not worth more than a paragraph. 
I really think portraits are like obituary notices.” She 
paused as if she had said a good thing and knew it, lifted 
her spoon from the saucer, dipped it in the cup, touched the 
tea to her lips, and put the spoon down again with slow de- 
liberate movement. ‘‘ We are so full,” she continued, ‘‘ of 
what we are, before we sit. We feel our own resources, and 
we expect the master-mind of the artist to recognize all this, 
and at least to suggest the fulness in us in what he repro- 
duces to stand for us. And then, when the sittings are over, 
we find gurselves reduced merely to effects in light and shade, 
everything of the soul in us lost in a dab of white high ou 
the cheek-bone. And afier that we let ourselves be put up 
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to be looked at and judged of by the multitude, as in an 
obituary. It is funny, though, to hear what ple say. 
They all think us au ugly lot of women. I've beard that a 
dozen times. But they haven't many independent judg- 
ments in other directions. ‘Did you ever see anything so 
a ? one will say to another. ‘Such a daub! 
Who painted it? A Sargent! You don't say so! I do see 
his power. Yes; fine, isn’t it? He's the greatest of them 
all, they say.’ Then parties of young girls, full of laughter, 
who dou’t pose as connoisseurs. I like them best. And the 
people from out of town, who think the ‘Four Hundred,’ 
as t call us, must have sorrows and pains too, so many 
look like it. I heard one old woman say so, with a sigh, as 
she turned from the most-talked-of portrait there. She had 
come to envy, atid staid to sympathize.” 

Again the speaker touched the tea to her lips, lifting her 
cup. By this time, for she had had it for some time and 
talked slowly, it was cold. I saw the cream gather on the 
top. She put it down on the piano beside her without ask- 
ing me to take it. I was trying to remember whom she 
was like. I-did not like her mouth, but that was because 
her téeth sloped in. Physiognomists tell us what projecting 
teeth mean—a line of hungry ancestors, voracious on occa- 
sion, and not without courage. But what of these? Just as 
much may be consumed by them, but is the prey caught 
always in open fight? 

“| saw you at the opera,” she said, suddenly, looking at 
me from under her lids. “ Did you ever know such a cold 
house, and on An opening night? Melba, of course, had been 
singing in concert this autumn, but the two De Reszkés had 
not; and Jean de Reszké never sang better, do you think? 
Melba, too, has impreved so in her acting. I think the audi- 
ence was apathetic because it was so concerned with itself, it 
was so brilliant. Some one told me, who sat in the gallery, 
that the minute the lights were turved on, people began at 
once to study their programmes with the lists of the boxes 
to identify the women in them. Librettos even in the gal- 
leries were ignored that night, and since the opera is not 
German, no one in the boxes now has a score.” 

She had played all her batteries on me for half an hour, 
untl I had hardly answered except with monosyllabic acqui- 
escence. But now she ignored me all at once and com- 
pletely. I turned and saw Major Clendennin approaching. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
MORE MINGLED RACES. 


\ HEN we see in New York city a group of stolid Rus- 

sian Jews just landed, or notice a som A arrived party 
of gayly attired Italian women, who are being conducted 
behind a shed by their friends that they may exchange their 
picturesque attire for second-hand American gowns, we are 
apt to be | :unkful that we are not such as they. Or when 
we hear of an arrival of Finnish stone-cutters at Gloucester, 
Massachusetis, or of Armenian iron-workers at Worcester, 
we reflect that the landing of the Pilgrims of 1620 was not 
just like theirs. But, after all, the Pilgrims landed; that is 
the essential point. They were not the indigenous race. 
They were poor; they were sometimes ignorant; some of 
their women could only make their mark instead of signing 
their names. At the best it is not very long since they land- 
ed, for what is two or three centuries in the history of the 
human race? Tried by the standard of ancient. races,we are 
all new-comers together; we are still pilgrims and sojourn- 
ers, as our fathers were. Those of tis who are of English 
blood represent a race so mingled and combined, so swept 
over by successive invasions and conquests, that it can claim 
no purity of strain, but only the strength of composite struc- 
ture. race back the origin of the Dutch or the French 
Huguenot element, ani it is much the same. The French 
Canadians who are now pouring in upon us, or the Jews 
from whatever quarter, have probably a less mingled descent 
than most of those who deprecate their arrival. If this be 
the standard, it is for them to criticise us, not for us to criti- 
cise them. 

Whatever may be the right policy as to restricting im- 
migration, it is always to be remembered that it is immigra- 
tion, not natural increase, which has made the material 
greatness of this country. It is not the seventy persons re- 
siding in Chicago in 1830 who were the progenitors of the 
two million claimed by that city today. In 4 remarkable 
book called The New Rome, or the United States of the 
World, published in New York fifty years ago, the authors, 
both Germans, describe the mission of the United States to 
be ‘‘ the fusion of all nations—not of this continent alone, 
but of all continents—into one people.” But as there can 
proverbially be no omelet without the breaking of eggs, so 
there can be no fusing of all nations except by bringing the 
nations here to be fused. If the patricians of those races 
will not come—and why shoild they, since they have more 
exclusive privileges at home?—we must accept the plebe- 
jans, in the knowledge that they may provide us with pa- 
tricians in their pecs WA wl a century bence. Inasmuch 
as the ancestors of most of our present patricians were ple- 
beians, why not? At any given moment the “‘ society” of 
avy American city or town looks like something fixed and 
permanent; people talk of ‘‘ getting into it,” as if it were a 
definite enclosure; but in reality it is about as fixed and defi- 
nite as the waves of the sea. Any social upheaval sweeps 
through it as a heavy sea sweeps through the carefully laid 
seines and stake-nets of the fishermen along our coasts, send- 
ing into the nets a great deal which the fishermen never ex- 
pected to find there. Of all nations, this is the last where 
we can regard new-comers as anything but American in the 
making—a new supply of eggs, fresh or stale, to be broken 
for our omelet. 

No test, no classification, can do very much to limit this 
supply. We have already laws to sift out criminals and 
paupers. But the most dangerous criminals are those who 
are not yet publicly known as such; and the most perilous 

upers are those who arrive with no money of their own, 

ut with plenty of what belongs to other people. Those 
who are appalled by the aspect of the latest arrivals are apt 
to forget the looks of those who preceded them. Those 
early squalid crowds have simply vanished in their de- 
seendants. Who that sees the vast and well-dressed con- 
gregations that come and go to our Roman Catholic church- 
es can recall the advance-guard of the Irish immigration as 
it came among us sixty years ago—‘‘ poor Paddy, whose 
country is his wheelbarrow,” as Emerson says—whose first 
act on arrival was to dig himself an earthen shanty, and live 
in it? Who that sees the equally prosperous French Cana- 
dian congregations pouring out of the great Roman Cath- 
olic churches of Fall River, Massachusetts, or Woonsocket, 
Island, can recall the Canadian families that used to 

cross the frontier forty or fifty years ago—a man, a woman, 
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twelve children, and a large bundle? Each of those early 
grations was a step in progress; as De Tocqueville poiut- 
ed out in his day, a log hut in America was not a home, 
but a halting-place on the way to something better. Each 
type of new arrivals brought qualities of its own; the 
rench Canadian was less evergetic than the Irish, but less 
turbulent; the Irish more original and aggressive, but less 
temperate. All our civil war scarcely brought to light such 
a phenomenon as an Irish coward; but when it came to the 
statistics of the guard-house the report was less favorable. 
We err in assuming that any one race monopolizes all the 
virtues, or that the community only suffers with each new 
importation. The late Rev. Horatio Wood, who was for 
more than half a century city missionary at Lowell, and 
who watched the whole change from American to Irish fac- 
tory girls, told me that in one respect it brought a distinct 
moral improvement: the ignoraut Irish girls were more 
uniformly chaste than the Protestant farmers’ daughters 
whom they superseded. Now the French Canadians, have 
replaced the Irish; but a Protestant physician of great ex- 
| ate whose practice included several large manufactur- 
ng villages, almost wholly French, told me that he had 
never known an illegitimate birth to occur there. At the 
old ‘‘ North End” of Boston, where Irish superseded Amer- 
icans, and have now given place to Italians and Russian 
Jews, a y J missionary has testified to a moral improvement 
from the change; the Italians, though quarrelsome, are tem- 
penete, and he says that he never saw a Jew intoxicated. 
No doubt the prisous show a larger proportion of foreign- 
ers than of natives, because they represent the poorer class 
and the less befriended class. But the eminent scoundrels, 
who are rich and shrewd enough to keep out of prison, are 
rarely foreigners; they are more often the native product, 
and use foreigners as their tools, one such success{ul swin- 
dier doing more real harm in the community than twenty 
men convicted of drunkenness or petty larceny. Even as 
to crimes of violence, it is not among the vehement Italians 
that lynchings occur, but in those portions of the Union least 
touched by foreign immigration. Let us make laws, then, 
to —- those landing on our shores; but let us not for- 
get that the ancestors of our law-makers also —s ~ : 
T. W. H. 
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NE of the events in the Parisian world this last week 

has been the marriage of Mlle. de Crussol, the daughter 
of the Duchesse d’Uzés, with the Duc de Brissac, the son of 
the Vicomtesse de Trédern. Both the Duchesse d’Uzés and 
the Vicomtesse de Trédern are Frencli women who have al- 
ways interested me immensely. Each in her way is a type 
of a brilliant, independent, and, to a certain extent, self- 
made grande dame. 

The name of the Dachesse d’Uzés takes me back toa litle 
= in Brittany, where I used to sit and watch two old 
‘rench ladies playing piquet. In the intervals when they 
were vot playing piquet they were talking over old times— 
that indefatigable resource of old ladies of all countries— 
and in some of the old times figured the name of the du 
chesse and of her maternal grandmother, who was no less a 
person than the illustrious widow—the Widow Clicquot. 

When the two old French ladies of the garden first knew 
Veuve Clicquot, she had a chateau between Nancy and 
Rheims, near theirs, and was a simple, good-hearted bowr- 
yeoixe soul in a big, flowered peasant’s cap, and bowrgeoise 
she and her family might always have remained had it not 
been for the size the immense fortune reached that kept 
pouring in from the sunny vintages of Champagne. It was 
large enough to buy for Veuve Clicquot’s daughter an alli- 
ance with the house of Mortemart, which was only too glad 
to gild its faded escutcheons with any sort of honestly earned 
ducats. The young daughter of the Duke of Mortemart 
was not a mésalliance for the old ducal house of Uzés, and 
there you have the duchess’s ancestry, which dates back jus 
two generations. 

Madame de Trédern’s ancestry does not seem to date back 
at all. She was Mademoiselle Say, the daughter of the 
sugar-refiner, and she married the Comte de Brissac, which 
was considered such a mésalliance on the count’s part that 
the young countess was cut during her husband's lifetime 
by all the feminine part of the Faubourg 8t.-Germain. She 
did not allow herself to be in the least touched by this, how- 
ever, but made her house perfectly charming to her hus- 
band’s men friends, and gained a great reputation for her 
wit and brilliancy. Any one who tried to tread on her toes 
got the worst of it. One afternoon when she was pouring 
tea for some of the Count de Brissac’s friends who bad hap- 
pened in she dropped a lump of sugar on her gown. “ Sugar 
spots, midame,” said an impertinent young duke standing 
by. ‘* Not so much as blood, monsieur,” she answered, like 
a flash, alhidling to « by-gone scandal in his own family, with 
the consciousness that at least there was nothing disgraceful 
iu sugar, When the Comte de Brissac died she married the 
Vicomte de Trédern, and society was appeased. A countess 
married a viscount; there was nothing out of the way ia 
that. 

The Duchesse d'Uzés and the Vicomtesse de Trédern are 
two of the French society women that ove is apt to hear 
most about. The duchess does everything, it seems to me. 
She looks after her immense fortune and estates herself, aud 
is a sort of feudal seigneur at the head of the ducal town of 
Uzés. Then she’s « sculptor, and exhibits in the Salon. 
You'll find something of hers in the crypt of the new church 
of the Sacré Ceeur on Montmartre. And she writes plays, 
and she hunts, and she’s a most indefatigable reader and 
patron of everything, and her good works are endless. Her 
hand is always in her pocket, and sometimes too often, as 
was the case with Boulanger, whose cause she espoused, 
much to her own disadvantage. In the midst of the thou- 
sand and one occupations that crowd the life of the brilliant 
woman of the world, the chatelaine, the steward of estates, 
the student, the artist, and the mother, she finds out and 
looks personally after countless poor. After the execution 
of one of the anarchists lately, finding that his little daughter 
was to be thrown upon the world an orphan and penniless, 
the duchess assumed her support, and sent her to an insti- 
tution for bringing up girls to a useful occupation. There 
is much of that sort of thing in Paris, and I mean some day 
to make a letter about the charities here, and the women who 
are at the head of them. To-day, however, as the Brissac- 
De Crussol wedding has been the principal topic of interest 
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among the French dressmakers, I must give you some of 
the new toilettes created for the occasion. The weddin 

was at the little village church of Bonnelles, and two specia 
trains took out the five hundred guests. 

Mlle. de Crussol’s wedding - gown was made by Félix, 
and was of the inevitable while satin covered with old 
Alencon lace. The court train was of naere or mother-of- 

arl velvet, held at the sides by illes of the same lace. 
Sisdems d’Uzés, her mother, who is still in half-mourning 
for her son, the young duke, who was killed in Africa, wore 
amethyst velvet, made in the old style—which, I'm sorry 
to say, iscoming back—of a basque with a lon int in the 
front and back. This is the latest thing at Worth’s, but 
it seems to me most unbecoming to the average figure. 
With this velvet gown went a lovely little bonnet of the 
same color entirely covered with violets. Madame de Tré- 
dern, who, whenever I have seen her, has always affected 
rather striking combinations, wore a dress of blue velvet, 
embroidered with little flowers in gold, with a yellow plas- 
tron covered with quantities of old lace, capote of blue vel- 
vet, trimmed with old point and white aigrettes. 

One specially chic gown which was made for this wedding 
was in green poult de soie made up with pink velvet in one 
of the new shades. The skirt was plain, while the bodice 
had a yoke of the pink velvet finished across the bottom 
both in the back and front by a band of lace embroidered 
with tiny beads and paillettes. The lower part of the corsage 
was draped across the figure, and fastened on one side with 
a fall of the same embroidered lace put on like a coguille, 
finished at the top with a large bow. The sleeves were odd 
and pretty—the under part of pink velvet; the upper, large 
puffs to the elbows of poult de soie’slashed and turned away 
on the outside, with the opening edged with lace. 

One of the prettiest wedding-gowns worn lately in Paris 
was the one made by Paquin for Miss Whittier, who married 
the Russian Prince Belosselsky. Belozersk. It was made 
with what seems to be the feature of this winter's styles— 
the broad box-pleat down the front of the corsage. This, as 
well as the immense sleeves, was embroidered with mar- 
guerites in seed-pearls, The skirt had a long train and was 
untrimmed, This same box-pleat is seen on everything, in 
all materials, for all occasions. At a tea two or three days 
ago I noticed at least half a dozen pretty gowns made in 
this same way. One was of black cloth, with a loose fold of 
orange velvet covered with tiny black dots coming down on 
either side of the pleat, fastened with a chow. The collar 
was of this same velvet with two little rounded tabs turn- 
ing over it on each side. These little turn-down tabs ate 
the very latest thing in collars. A pale blue velvet corsage 
at the same tea had dainty old lace falling on either side of 
the pleat and off the shoulders, with a crushed velvet collor 
and tabs of the same. Another gown was in heavy black 
ribbed silk, with white lace ruffles under the pleat and white 
lace epaulettes. 

Among other novelties of this year are charming little 
bodices of checked velvet to wear at the theatre or for re- 
ceiving at home. A pretty one worn by the hostess at this 
same tea was of black and white velvet turned away in 
front over the daintiest possible litthe chemisette of white, 
down which went cerise ribbons edged with jet. Another 
is in even checks of black and white and mauve, turned 
away in front, as usual, and bordered with a band of white 
velvet trimmed with fancy buttons. This is worn over a 
pleated vest of mousseline de soie trimmed with lace inser- 
tion, with a rolling turn-over collar edged with lace. 

Fancy buttons used as trimming are another feature of this 
year's gowns. A Havana crépon, for instance, has a full 
blouse front of lace embroidered in eyelet-holes over cerise 
satin. Pieces of the crépon come down on the shoulders, 
fastened with great gold and green and every other imagin- 
able color of buttons, and the belt and sleeves are finished 
with big buttons. A lovely little gown made lately for 
Mile. Darland, who is one of the best-dressed of the French 
actresses, had a wide full skirt of green silk—/feuille de lilas 
—the color of lilac leaves, which is one of the new shades. 
The corsage was of white guipure embroidered with little 
wings in dark blue jets. From the shoulders sprang wide 
revers of satin celours of the same green, pleated in three 
immense flaring side pleats, coming out over the shoulders 
at the back. 

Among the prettiest new trimmings I have seen are the 
open-work pussementeries over color. Almost the only trim- 
ming that the new full skirts admit are bands either of fur 
or of passementerie around the bottom. A band of white 
cloth embroidered with marguerites in black silk is laid over 
yellow velvet. A band embroidered with open-work in jets 
is over white satin. And another pretty fantasy is a ball 
gown trimmed round the bottom with a band of fur caught 
down with great stars of lace. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 





OPERA TOILETTES. 


TS opening of the Metropolitan Opera-house, with Ma- 
dame Melba and Jean de Reszké in Roméo et Juliette, 
brought out the first large assemblage of fashionable people 
in evening toilettes. Since then the double row of boxes, 
and much of the parquet, have several times been occupied 
by beautiful women most perfectly arrayed, and the fashions 
of evening toilettes have been decided for the winter. 

In a glance around the brilliant horseshoe of boxes white 
and rose pink are seen to be the favorite colors, just as they 
were last year. There are also many other delicate tints 
that are of uncertain hue under the electric light, and man 
of these appear white though tinged with color. Indeed, 
white is in such favor that it is worn by women no longer 
young, and is seen on a handsome matron as well as on the 
débutante daughter beside her. 

Satin is the chosen fabric of the season for evening wear. 
Brocades are less often seen, though there are some with 
small Dresden china designs for young women, and in large 
branching patterns for those who are older. Velvets rank 
next to satin, and one of the novelties of the season is the 
use of uncut velvet, ripped across from selvage to selvage, 
which, after all, is a revival from long ago rather than a 
novelty. Very light colors, turquoise or ciel blue, Nile 
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n, pale pink, or yellow, are effective in this rich fabric. 
For the usual velvets, black, Nile green, or one of the new 
rose shades is preferred. Fewer black toilettes are seen 
than at any former season, though occasionally a gown of 
black velvet or of black satin is worn with distinction, or else 
some one wearing mourning sits in the back solely to hear 
the fine music, and not in search of gayety. 

The fashion of décolleté gowns tends to simplicity. They 
have a round waist cut square in the neck, a broad square 
rather than low, and in most cases are exceedingly modest. 
Berthas, revers, and bretelles have almost disappeared, and 
large puffed sleeves give the breadth requi by style. 
The trimming is embroidery of small silver spangles dove on 
the satin, or shirred tucks of chiffon inside the square. A 
very beautiful young matron, fair, with dark hair, had dia- 
mond ornaments arranged close together .as the garniture 
around the square neck of a light satin gown, that appeared 
to be while as she sat in her box, Silver spangles were also 
added. The puffed sleeves reached to the elbow, meeting 
long white gloves. A velvet belt with sash ends of the 
American Beauty rose color completed the waist. The 
skirt was untrimmed. Diamond ornameuts were in her 
dark hair. 

In an opposite box sat the wife of another millionaire, 
dressed in a white satin gown, the décolleté a modest 


uare, 
the puffed sleeves striped with turquoise satin in lengtliwise 
bands. Strings of pearls and diamonds were Prdas , in the 


back of her dark hair. Sitting near her was her, daughter, 
who is soon to make her début, dressed in white chiffon, en- 
tirely without jewels,other than a collar of pearls close about 
her neck, in the fashion introduced loug ago by the Princess 
of Wales. 

COIFFURES. 


Tiaras of jewels are less worn this season than last, even 
by the grande dames and rich young matrons. The coiffures 
are simple, being close to the head, yet waved on the sides, 
and dressed at the back neither high nor low, but between. 
The forehead is left uncovered as much as possible, and the 
hair, after being parted, is held down clusely with very small 
jewelled side-combs. 


IN THE ORCHESTRA SEATS. 


But not every one can sit in a box, and this season man 

ople who formerly sat in the glittering horseshoe now sit 
in the orchestra seats, which musical connvisseurs consider 
the best in the house both for hearing the music and observ- 
iug the brilliant scene on and off the stage. Full - dress 
tollettes are worn by many ladies here, while others appear 
in the rich calling costumes worn for the first time during 
Horse Show week. The familiar costume of a skirt of one 
color and a waist of another is also seen in the orchestra 
chairs at the opera. A glowing bit of color commented 
upon by many was given by a young girl in the parquet, 
who wore a waist of velvet of the charming American Beauty 
rose color. It was simply cut, and beautiful enough of it- 
self to need no decoration. Paquin waists of wae coed 
chiné silks and many of chiffon are worn with black satin 
skirts, as the latter are little seen when the wearer is seated. 
Another waist of Nile-green velvet is almost incrusted with 
white duchesse lace put on in vinelike rows, or in branches 
crossing as a yoke, or as a ceinture. The sleeves are so 
enormous that they seldom need epaulettes or bretelles to 
give width. Yellow chiffon waists are also very effective 
when lace is applied to them in vine stripes or in a deep 
vandyke-pointed collar, with perbaps a bit of brown fur in 
narrow bands. 

The bonnets worn in the orchestra seats are emall dressy 
affairs perched very far back on the head. They are some- 
times a wide flat crown of Rhine-stones close against the 
hair, or else of jet with a fupnel-shaped piece on each side 
of crimped chiffon or mousseline de soie in many rows held 
in shape by wires. Few flower bonnets are worn; except 
those in clusters of small blossoms, sucl: as violets, or in ivy 
leaves with velvet choux of some brilliant color between, or 
clse in large velvet roses set in a row without foliage. 


GLOVES AND SLIPPERS. 


White undressed kid gloves are worn with full-dress 
evening toilette, no matter what color the gown may be, 
and are of any length fancied, some meeting the short sleeves, 
while others leave the round elbow exposed. These white 
gloves are also worn with calling costumes in the orchestra 
seats. 

Small Empire fans are the newest fancy, but many of larger 
size are carried. White kid fans painted by an artist in 
such matters and mounted on sticks of mother-of-pearl are 
charming. Gauze fans with bluet spangles or those of 
glowing red forming the decoration are carried by young 
women. The graceful ostrich-feather fans are still used, 
both in colors and black, many having glittering spangles 
as an ornament. 

White satin slippers with pointed toes trimmed with 
rosettes of mousseline de soie, very large and full, are worn 
with dresses of any color. But white gloves and white 
slippers give the effect of large hands and feet, and while 
there is nothing to vie with the white gloves, the slippers 
may give place to those made of the material of the gown, 
or else to the black satin slipper which makes the foot look 
very small. 

EVENING WRAPS. 

Two kinds of evening wraps find favor this sehson, and 
are designed by Paquin. One is a short affair that displays 
the gown beneath, and the other, on the contrary, conceals 
it entirely. The first is made of velvet and chinchilla fur, 
the black, blue, or mauve velvet, forming a short godet cape 
scarcely to the waist, with large revers of chinchilla high 
about the throat, and long stole ends of velvet lined with 
chinchilla. A special feature of this little wrap is several 
butterfly bows, high at the back, made of mauve satin 
shades. A belt of the mauve satin passes under the cape 
and holds the front in shape. 

The large cloaks are of chiné-flowered silks in very large 
designs, and are cut with full godet pleats in the back of t 
skirt to cover well the wide dress skirts beneath them. 
They are made with huge sleeves, or else with a series of 
capes that cover the arm. Bluet-embroidered chiffon trims 
many, in small collets, and forming an immense ruche 
around the neck. 

The furs most used in the evening are ermine and chin- 
chilla. Ermine capes fall in full folds to the waist from a 
flaring collar, Chinchilla serves most often asa lining for 
some rich garment, and comes into view when the cloak is 
thrown back in the seat. 

Many gray silk or moiré cloaks, and also cloth, are worn 
at the opera, They are lined with white satin quilted in 
shells, and are trimmed with a deep collar and perhaps a 
stole of white fur, such as crimped Chinese lamb or the 
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fluffy white fox. Large round cloaks of yellow, pink, or 
deeper rose brocade have capés and collar of ermine and a 
lining of the fur. 


A SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC SYMPOSIUM. 


** & LL ceremonies,” says Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ are in them- 

selves very silly, but yet a man of the world should 
know them.” The “auswers to correspondents” in the fashion 
journal and the Sunday newspaper reveal the many to whom 
social life is terra incognita, and who would fain have some 
guide to the very ceremonies and customs which the states- 
man-wit pronounced of themselves silly. The minority who 
are to the manner born may smile pityingly at the earnest in- 
quiries relative to the times and seasons of wearing gloves, 
or to the legitimate use of finger-bowls, or to the still more 
earnest query as to the appropriate form in which potatocs 
should appear at a company dinner. But as the Great Ma- 
demoiselle said two ceuturies ago of things apparently as 
trifling, ‘‘ these are grave matters, the settling of which re- 
quires much thought.” Ina land where there is no beredi- 
tary aristocracy, where the exigencies of business or politics 
may change social position in a day, oceasions naturally 
arise where a knowledge of accepted etiquette is indis- 
pensable. 

It was to fill just such a need that Mrs. Sherwood com- 
piled that serviceable book, Manners and Social Usages.' 
Phis treatise will serve as a text-book to the many who have 
instinctive refinement but not the techuical knowledge of 
what is proper under given circumstances. Mrs. Sherwood 
lays down explicit instructions for the conduct of young 
girls and elderly girls, for married women and widows; she 
gives valuable advice iv the matter of dinner parties and 
luncheons, and offers timely suggestions concerning wed- 
ding and funeral usages. In short, her book mhy be set 
down as a sort of social Baedeker, without which no inexpe- 
rienced traveller should attempt a puner through the vast 
stretch of society, and which may be followed as implicitly 
as = red-covered volume, the muin-stay of the European 
tourist. 

In The House Comfortable’ the principle is laid down at 
the outset that ‘‘a home should yicld rest, refreshment, and 
inspiration to the members of the family; should be the 
place in which each member gathers renewed courage.” 
This statement serves as a text, upon which the author 
preaches a domestic sermon reaching to the twenty-fourthly 
without becoming in the least tiresome. The hook is clar- 
acterized by practical suggestions, and is entirely free from 
the absurdities so often accompanying advice to young cou- 

les. Its strongest point is that ‘‘the house comfortable” 
is dependent not upon the purse of Fortunatus, but rather 
upon unity of sentiment and harmony of taste. 

Having established the house, the next thing is to keep it in 
the true housewife sense, or the comfort resolves itself into a 
veritable fleeting show. Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick tells 
how this difficult task may be accomplished. Out of her per- 
sonal experiences she has evolved a manual, Housekeeping 
Made Easy,’ which will delight the soul of every woman of the 
most remote New England ancestry. Whether or not Mrs. 
Herrick’s honsekeeping is easy may be open to grave doubt, 
but that it is thorough requires no demonstration. Every 
nook and corner of the house, from garret to cellar, passes 
in review; every day of the week has its appointed duties, 
aud a house kept on the principles here enunciated would 
render the possibility of ‘eating off the floor” more fact 
than fiction. 

A companion volume is devoted to the realm of King Baby 
from the time he ascends the throne until he becomes a ce- 
posed monarch. Cradle and Nursery‘ is marked by the same 
spirit of sturdy common-sense which is so pre-emivently a 
characteristic of Mrs. Herrick’s mind. Another point which 
impresses the reader is the plea for fairness, the earnest plea 
for the best development of the child, bodily, mentally, and 
morally. This, Mrs. Herrick claims, is baby’s right, and with- 
out any suspicion of the goody-good she points out a path 
to this end, in which young mothers may confidently tread. 

To a man the last word is now given, and, masculine like, it 
is no longer a question of small economies, of the immacu- 
late condition of garret and cellar, or of a maid-of-all-work 
whose culinary art does not extend beyond the simplest 
processes of roasting and broiling. Mr. Theodore Child 
takes a broader view of the necessity of eating to live, and 
approaches the subject of Delicate Feasting® in the reverent 
spirit of the true gourmand, to whom dining is a solemu 
function almost religious in its nature. ‘‘ Dinner,” says our 
author, ‘‘is a matter of such importance that it cannot be 


treated lightly; it is at once a source of health and a source 


of joy, and it is impossible to take joy burriedly or to dine 
hastily. A real gourmand would sooner fast than be obliged 
to eat a good dinner in a hurry.” Then Mr. Child tells us 
at length how the essentials of a good dinner may be pre- 
pared, how it should be eaten, ani wheh wines are fit com- 
panions to the gastronomic triumphs of an intelligent and 
conscientious chef. In the chapters on the Dining- oom and 
Dining-Tables the author reverts lovingly to medieval types. 
He finds a model for the general disposition of guests at a 
dining-table in Pinturicehio’s paintings of the Story of Gri- 
seldis. He would have his guests sit apart, the women 
against a background of roses, while the company should be 
served by Sandro Botticelli’s graceful serving-maids, moving 
with the stately rhythmic walk of the triumphant Judith. 
Mr. Child draws also upon his stock of eighteenth-century 
lore to support his position that our ancestors were more 
picturesque in their table service than are we, and he even 
recommends a return to the practice of those days when 
forks were not in such universal repute, 

But though our author writes ex cathedra, there is a minor 
strain to the tale; the sum of it seems to be that men neglect 
their opportunities, that the hurry and unrest of contempo- 
rary life contemplates only the preparation of food in the 
most wholesale proportions, and the swallowing of the same 
in the most retail apportionment of time. The valedictory 
sigh of the genial gourmand for whom the daintiest earth 
feasts are no longer spread runs, ‘‘ Whether our object be 
to get out of life the greatest amount of pleasure or the 
greatest amount of work, or both together, it is good policy 
to pay t attention to what we eat, and to strive in this, 
as in all we undertake, to attain perfection.” 

ADALINE W, STERLING. 
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HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS BUYERS. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


| N spite of that old adage which discourages all judg- 
ment on a basis of self, it is doubtful if any better rule 
for the selection of gifts can be evolved than the simple 
one of choosing for another that which you would like to 

In the few cases where one has absolute 
f a friend's tastes and fancies this of course 
upply But when, as so often happens, the buyer 
s for any determining factor, the simple question 
of whether it does or does not appeal to his or her own 
of fitness will often solve the problem and settle all 


wn yoursell 
»wledge 


doubt 

We are all human. We all have certain qualities in 
common, and notwithstanding the time-honored in 
junction, self is often the wisest, and indeed the only, 
standard that we know Therefore, when Christmas 
comes, when hurry and bustle are in the air, and when the 
spirit of giving is abroad, it is well to throw off the thral 
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dom of tradition, and to choose with direct deference to 
one’s own taste when no more certain guide is at hand. 

This year the oo Ee aes for choice are more than usu- 
ally numerous, and the collection of possible gifts is bigger 
by a number of novelties. Silver always finds a place. 
If a woman has a home of her own, whether she be a 
matron of long standing, a young wife, or a bachelor 
girl, of silver she can never have too much. Therefore 
silver takes high rank. Even young girls have the tea 
tables that are their especial pride and the dressing-tables 
they love to adorn; and men—young men and old men 
—can surely be suited with some one object or another 
made from the metal that does so many things and does 
them well. 

Souvenir spoons have outlived their greatest vogue. 
Some are seen, some are purchased, but they cannot be 
said to be novel, and the craze bas had its day. In their 
place is a host of better things—spoons and forks of 
special use, any one of which would make a charming 
gift. Every manufacturer has something new and some- 
thing delightful in this one line, so that the variety is 
immense. The Charles the Second design in silver is 
one of the latest, and, as its name suggests, is part of 
the revival evidenced by the tapestries and chairs of 
the same period. It is heavy, massive, handsome in 
the extreme, and can be found in the whole gamut of 
sorts and sizes. The very handsomest are shown in 
enamel. In this guise they combine color with form, 
and are truly exquisite. A cheese-scoop, showing bril- 
liant tints “upon a background of gold, costs from ten 
to fifteen dollars without a case, and makes as elegant a 
gift as could be imagined. Simple ones in silver can 
be found for less than half the price, and are even then 
quite good enough to suit the most exacting taste. In 
either form the pattern is a handsome one, and sure to 
find permanent favor 

A Trianon scoop is also charming. Its character is 
suggested at once by the name, and in its daintiness and 
beauty it is dimly suggestive of the ill-fated queen to 
whose caprice it owes its inspiration. It sells for twenty 
dollars in enamelled gold plated on silver, and for the 
money it would be difficult to find a move truly exqui- 
site gift. A case adds to the cost and makes a setting, 
but is immaterial, after all 

Cheaper objects, or lower-priced objects rather, are 
also shown, and in equally attractive if less splendid 
shapes. An ideal tea-ball made of finest filigree, and 
like a tiny basket in shape, costs only four dollars; and 
a handsomely mounted razor-strop that would charm 
any self-shaving man can be bought for nine. An ex- 
quisite hair-curler, lamp, tongs, and all, sells for six dol- 
lars; and for the young smoker there is a delightful 
cigar-lighter with an ivory handle for four or seven, 
according to whether the selection is of a plain or carved 
design. These last are tiny, but exquisite. They are 
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entirely new. The lamp is shaped like a closed slender 
bowl, with the wick appearing at the top, and, small as it is, 
will hold sufficient alcohol for an hour's steady flame. 
The handle allows of the lighter being passed from one to 
another with perfect ease. 

After silver come china and glass. That is, they come 
after to those who prefer evident intrinsic worth, but lovers 
of dainty beauty may elect to give them first place. In 
either case, if one starts out, as suggested, to select for an- 
other what she herself would like, the new Dresden pieces 
and the fascinating Bohemian glass will find feminine buy- 
ers by the score. 

The lovely delicate china has taken some new shapes. A 
complete dressing-table equipment, including tray, powder- 
box, bottles, and ring-stand, bears the mark twenty-one dol- 
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lars. It has a delicious green and gold border, and shows 
the usual tiny flowers in a white background as a centre 
In the same coloring is a fascinating stamp-box with three 
compartments for only three dollars and a half, and an ink- 
stand worthy of the name foreight. The inkstand in shape 
is only one of many seen, all of which are excellent. The 
era of foolish little trifles seems to have passed. This Dres 
den model in common with others in Sévres and other fine 
wares is ample, has two wells set in a generous stand, and 
affords a resting-place for many pens. The Dresden china 
holds, and will hold, its permanent place. All the indica 
tions point to continued favor,and it is shown in many 
new forms, of which it is possible to mention only the few 
Tea-balls are among the Jatest novelties, and are charming. 
They are sold either with or without silver stands, and are 
preferred by expert tea-makers to even the most attractive 
silver ones. Alone they cost two dollars and fifty cents, 
but with the stand about double that sum. 

Bohemian glass, too, has been given new shapes in honor 
of Christmas-tide. It is familiar as a material, and a general 
favorite. Only the novelties call for comment. One of 
these is a glass designed expressly for violets, which comes 
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io fill a long-felt want. We all know how the low bowl 
seems to hide the modest beauties, and how the tall vase 
overwhelms them. This new one is neither. It has a slen- 
der, finely cut standard of medium height, and surmounting 
it a bowl just deep enough for the violet stems. Its cost is 
seven dollars and a half, and it can hardly be outdone for 
delicate beauty and service at any price. The girl who 
loves violets will find it a treasure, and the good friend who 
sends it filled with the odorous beauties will find his gift 
treasured day by day 

Less sentimental, but scarcely less to be admired, are the 
wine and beer sets, and, if one has a masculine list, certainly 
not to be overlooked rhey are really exquisite, too beauti- 
ful almost for service, but sure to win their way neverthe 
less. The entire outfit costs thirty-eight dollars, and is in it 
self enough to win for any wife unstinted reward. Sherbet 
sets are more dainty in their suggestion, but hardly more so 
in color. Any one of them all is beautiful, and makes an 
ideal gift. Their one drawback is expense, and luckily 
for all the many buyers who have small incomes, the tiniest 
bit of real Bohemian glass is as lovely as the most elaborate 
Cut-rose glasses with lines of gold appeal to every sense of 
fitness and beauty, and cost only fifteen dollars, while there 
is a whole host of smaller objects from which to choose. 
Exquisite trifles can be found for one dollar, and from that 
up toany price the buyer may be able to pay. 

Outside the realm of silver, glass, and china the region is 
too wide to explore. Marvellous embroideries are shown; 
a multitude of objects are scen; but within the limit here 
chosen there is something for everybody, a suitable gift for 
every recipient upon every list. 


ANNIVERSARY WEDDINGS. 


T is characteristic of us Americans that we consider it ne- 

cessary to make excuses for our holidays and recreations; 
but this innocent little fad enables us to impart significance 
to our celebrations, and to introduce special features appro- 
priate. to the several occasions. Foreigners, accustomed 
mainly to religious festivals, take a keen interest in our 
public holidays, and are no less outspoken in their admira- 
tion of the ingenuity which has evolved certain social func- 
lions. 

To the Silver and Gelden wedding anniversaries, which 
all the world deem worthy of special commemoration, we 
have added the Paper wedding, the first anniversary; the 
Wooden, celebrating the fifth; the Tin, for the tenth; Crystal, 
the fifteenth; China and Linen, for the twentieth. Of these, 
the Wooden and the Tin are most popular and most unique 
in the opportunities they offer for merrymaking. 

The invention of crépe-paper has done much to establish 
the observance of the Paper wedding, for it has increased 
tenfold the variations possible in decoration and in presents. 
Moreover, these paper novelties are so inexpensive that no 
one can have scruples about issuing invitations which would 
suggest such gifts. There is no special stationery for the 
Paper wedding. An invitation similar to that which would 
be issued for any reception or dinner is correct form, All 
such invitations should be issued two weeks before the af- 
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fair is to take place. At present fashion gives the 
preference to an afternoon reception for all anniver- 
sary weddings, the time being usually from. four to 
six o'clock. The afternoon tea table decorated in ap- 
propriate style, the menu differing in no way from any 
afternoon entertainment, with the exception of the 
wedding-cake, is the correct form of hospitality to 
offer. In this, as at other times, money is lavished 
upon accessories, not upon food. The wedding-cake 
should contain a ring, and should be cut by the host- 
ess, as at the wedding reception itself. 

For the Paper wedding, paper should be used for 
lambrequins, curtains, table covers, and scarfs, lamp 
shades, etc. The bedrooms set apart for the use of 
guests should have paper drapery on the bed and 
dressing-table. Care must be taker that these flimsy 
hangings do not come in contact with a flame. 

The possibilities of variety in the selection of 
presents for a Paper wedding are unlimited. 
The paper novelties will suggest themselves, 
but besides these there are books, magazines, 
music, maps, pictures (etchings, engravings, or 
photographs), stationery, including cards, ad- 
dress and memorandum books, tickets and 
subscriptions for library fees or for the theatre 
or travel, stocks, bonds, the deed of a house or 
an insurance policy (a pre-eminently suitable 
gift from a husband to his wife). For those 
poor in purse but rich in love there is the love- 
letter, which each may write tlie other, and 
there is little doubt that it will be more pre- 
cious than any which preceded it. 

The invitations for a Wooden wedding 
should be engraved on wooden cards the size 
of the ordinary visiting-card now used by 
married ladies. It is enclosed in a white en- 
velope of fine paper. There are some beautiful 
paper imitations of wood, but the best station- 
ers say that wood itself is to be preferred. The 
decorations for a Wooden wedding are simple, 
and consist mainly of flowers set in tubs or 
pails or other wooden receptacles, the removal 
of all table covers and scarfs, and a service of 
wooden plates, dishes, and trays. For this 
-last, meat and pastry boards are frequently 
brought into requisition 

The gifts for a Wooden wedding range from 
a box of matches to a grand-piano, a yacht, or 
a carriage. They include exquisite novelties 
in Swiss carving, and furniture of all kinds. 
A highly valued gift presented to a lady a few 
years ago was a cross set in gold. The wood 


Fig. 1.—Tattor Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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of which it was made, and of whose genuineness 
there could be no question, had formed part of the 
central block of the mantel in the room in which 
Shakespeare was born. There are many bits of wood 
hallowed by association which could be similarly 
utilized. They could be made into ornaments for 
desk or table, or mounted handsomely for personal 


The invitations for a Tin wedding are stamped 
from an engraved plate upon thin cards of rolled tin. 
These impressions are not poe me | inked, though col- 
ors may be employed if desired. The reintroduc- 
tion of a pliable material adds to the variety of dec- 
oration for unique boutonniéres, and bouquets of tin 
flowers may be purchased. Tin flowers are not so 
ugly as might be supposed, and if one cared to go to 
the expense, they could be enamelled, when they 
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Fig. 2.—Bovcitt Woo. Gown with VELVET. 
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would form beautiful souvenirs of the occasion. The horn of 
plenty is a favorite device for flower-holders. When used, 
natural flowers should fall from it in careless profusion 
upon the cloth. A small horn sets off an afternoon tea 
table. Tin plates, tin cups, and tin pans for dishes natu- 
rally suggest themselves; but it may be well to remind the 
uninitiated that such accessories are only for the mock feast, 
which is always to be supplemented by one served in a 
manner more conducive to appetite. 

With the Crystal wedding there is a sudden rise in the 
value of suitable gifts, and this naturally arouses a delicacy 
with some about sending out invitations. The words ‘‘ No 
presents’ are of good intent, but their use is not considered 
good form. It is an instance of protesting too much. A 
neat design for the Crystal wedding notification is the in- 
itials of the husband and those of the wife before she was 
married, placed in raised letters sprinkled with diamond- 
powder, the scroll-work surrounding the letters beginning 
with the original date, and ending with that of the anniver- 
sary year. Diamond-powder may be freely used in house- 
hold decorations, and glass should everywhere be made 
prominent 

The China and Linen wedding deserves to be more uni- 
versally observed, for it can be made most picturesque and 
enjoyable without the ostentatious display of its immediate 
predecessor. The invitation should bear the design of a 
china plate stamped in colors. This is considered the most 
tasteful, and Dresden china is generally used as models for 
the die 

The combination of china and linen renders it possible to 
pay friends the compliment of sending one’s own handiwork, 
whether it be of needle or brush, and to bestow gifts of a 
value proportionate to one's means. 

rhe Silver wedding is indeed a time for wepeleing. It is 
the pause at the top of the mountain, when husband and wife 
are in full possession of strength, power, and happiness. It 
is often the time set for the marriage of a son or daughter, 
who starts in life with the hope that the same good fortune 
which has attended the parents may follow him or her. 

Invitations for the Silver wedding are printed in silver. 
They should always bear the two dates and the names of 
husband and wife, for after twenty-five years many acquaint. 
ances have been formed who might not know the wife's fam- 
ly 

" All presents must be of silver. Thisisimperative. They 
should be marked either with the dates or with the words 
‘ Silver wedding,” and a motto expressive of congratulations 
or of love and fidelity may be added if desired. A husband 
recently gave his wife twenty-five silver dollars fresh from 
the mint ada special souvenir of the day. It is doubtful 
whether these coins will ever pass into circulation. 

For the Golden wedding ceremony relaxes. The invita- 
tions should be similar to those issued for the Silver, but 
printed, of course, in gold. The presents need not be repre- 
sentative, but may consist of anything suitable for a gift to 
elderly persons 

Little should be expected of those in whose honor this 
anniversary is celebrated, and the love and esteem of friends 
may best be shown by forethought and care exercised to 
guard them against fatigue and excitement. The notices 
should not subject them to the necessity of a general recep- 
tion or an elaborate dinner. A brief call from intimate 
friends, and the forwarding of congratulations by others, are 
the best taste on the part of those invited. 

As to dress on all these occasions, from the Paper wed- 
ding to the Golden, the wife should wear some article which 
was worn on her wedding-day. The gown is seldom availa- 
ble, but laces, a fan, or even a handkerchief, are kept many 
years, MARGARET COMPTON. 


COURTESY. 
A NOTE OF A PHILOGYNIST 
I 


I ESS than nineteen hundred years ago, but nearer the time 
4 of Christ’s death than of our life to-day, a Latin baby 
took her first walk in the open air, out and away under the 
olive-trees that surrounded her father’s house. It was the 
earliest warm day of her second year. ‘‘ The ground was 
so dry now,” her nurse had said—saying this in corrupt 
Latin—*' that Naia might be allowed to put in practice the 
lessons she had received when, in-doors, through the inclem- 
ent months that had passed, she balanced on incautious legs.” 
So nurse and Naia went out together, prattling corrupt 
Latin, both of them, but one with a babyish difference; and 
they went hand in hand, until, in a moment when the nurse’s 
hand relaxed its slight grasp, Naia started away alone in 
her earliest freedom, for ber first adventure, with her first 
sclf assertion; doing with joy unspeakable the first thing 
she had ever done, having all the world before her, for her 
own sake; all her kindling desire carrying her out among 
these things so wholly new, so entrancing; away, until she 
fell—beating heart and flushed cheek pressed against the 
warm bosom of the earth. 

There was only one experience more beautiful than this 
in Naia’s life. That was when the story of Christ's life 
came to her, years afierward. The story that was against 
all authority came from the centre of persecution, stealin 
its way along, insisting that it should be heard, yet fearfu 
lest it should be overheard, bringing a deadly message of 
freedom. The slave-woman who had led Naia out under 
the olive-trees when she was a child told her in secret the 
story of Christ. 

Then g@eother new world, more lovely, alluring, unlimited, 
than the earth had seemed, lay open before Nuia. Again 
she started away alone, in her earliest freedom of the spirit, 
in childish confidence and with joy unspeakable doing unto 
others the first things she had ever done, with all the hope- 
leas world before her, for Christ's sake; all her kiudling de- 
sire carrying her out and away from security ip the old 
faith to martyrdom in the confession of the new. Butit 
would be impossible to think of her fate as a dark pee 
It has never seemed more distressing than as though a child 
had fallen painlessly to the earth; and at least one valley of 
Liguria has her still as its patroness, its perm saint, a pres- 
ent and a healing influence. There she is still Our y of 
the Valley, who may be seen in her white stone church half- 
way up the steep eastern side of the valley. 


IL 

There was a good exhibition of paintings in Vienna in 
March, 1882. The best pictures came from France, from 
South Germany, from the wet low places near the North 
Sea and the Baltic, from the dual centre of Hungary, and 
from Italy. 

Before the formal opening of this international exhibition 
there was a private view, and the Philogynist was fortunate 
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enough to receive a card. One other American, named 
Morton, was there also; it was through his friend Morton 
that the na” hoo got his card; and to this day he does 
not know how Morton managed it. The Emperor was there, 
and his brother, with half a dozen cabinet officers and lieu- 
tenants. Besides these there were the good paintings and 
the two good Americans—nothing more. 

At first Morton and the Philogynist walked together 
through the rooms—of moderate size—and then followed 
individual leadings of taste to different schools of art. So 
it happened that the Philogynist was standing alone near 
a doorway that opened from the French section into the 
Italian. A landscape showing a terrace shaded by olive- 
trees, with two small figures in classical dress—a child and 
a ag female slave—with the pct eg A inappropriate 
title, ‘Our Lady of the Valley,” caught his eye, and he 
studied it attentively, until he me conscious that some 
person had drawn near, and was waiting. He did not turn 
his head to see; it might be Morton, he thought; at any rate, 
there was room to pass. But when lie finally moved away, 
he saw that the Emperor Francis Joseph had most cour- 
teously hesitated to walk between the picture and the man 
who liked pictures. 

It seemed a pretty incident, but not quite easy to tell, for 
the reason that people who did not know him well might 
fancy he hoped in the narration to gain a little reflected 
glory from the house of Hapsburg; so he did not refer to it 
until six years had passed, when there was another incident 
that also showed the quality of courtesy. The second inci- 
dent was Italian; that winter the Philogynist passed in the 
Riviera. He found that the two incidents frecly married, 
and from the union that nature loves sprang this note. 

There is a valley that the soft beauty of the Mediterranean 
Sea has compelled from the rugged Maritime Alps. It sets 
inward and northward so bravely, carpeted with violets and 
vines, and the little red wine of the valley has a fugitive 
perfume stolen from violets. There is a stream down the 
centre, c by a Roman bridge. The converging hills 
on either side are very high, and are terraced half-way up, 
showing even lines of masonry and gray-green olive-trees ; 
then above the olives are bleak walls of rock, cliffs, and such 
impassable things. You may walk away from the violets 
up to the snow-line and bitter winds, if you have good legs, 
in half an hour. The north wind leaps from that barrier, 
and falls upon the sea a whole league from shore; you may 
see the white-caps out there. One is the more secure, by 
contrast, in the valley. And one is most secure, og ony, by 
reason of Our Lady of the Valley, who looks mildly down 
from her white stone church, built near the upper boundary 
of the belt of olives on the eastern side. 

It is a miracle-working picture that makes Our Lady of 
the Valicy visible to those who come in sorrow, with prayers 
for sick friends. The Philogynist came from the west, 
coming on foot, as a pilgrim should; and having hours of 
leisure in the middle of the day, he was tempted to follow 
the stream upward to the point at which it entered the val- 
ley through a gorge, where the air itself was held still, and 
the light falling through it at mid-day was golden. The 
stream of water, white with froth and spray—and as though 
with fear when it came to the brink—fell over a dull brown 
cliff, and falliug, falling, until it was nothing but froth and 
spray, came to its confident self again at the bottom of the 
gorge, and moved away southward between steep dull 
brown walls of rock. And the gorge was so narrow that 
the sunlight, pouring over its clan. and falling, falling, 
seemed to be pressed together and to become heavier in de- 
scent, even as the water of the stream became lighter. At 
the bottom the white stream received all the light, and in 
the silence of that lonely place there was really nothing but 
a stream of white watcr and a stream of golden light, that 
moved away between near dull cliffs towards the valley and 
the Mediterranean Sea. But presently came a shadow that 
slid and slipped along over the surface of the two streams, 
and showed for an instant with sudden increase on the side 
of the gorge, and again slipped back and slid, circling, cross- 
ing, hiding. reappearing, searching, seeking. For there was 
a great bird ng on steady pinions between the sun and 
the gorge. Athigh noon the sun was there also, in addition 
to the stream and the cliffs; and the shadow was there of 
the great bird that seemed to be nearer to the sun than to 
the earth—but only while the morning hesitated to become 
afternoon. Then the shadow hid itself in a tuft of gray 
brush that grew at the foot of the cliff: the great bird had 
darted southward. 

Under the gray brush and dry leaves, where the shadow 
disappeared, there was a small bed of a pink-tipped flower. 
So the shadow, in delicate similitude of Naia’s death, had 
been looking for the flower. 

Such significance in things that are commonly unre- 
marked the Philogynist found in the whole valley. The 
day was perfect, and a perfect day in the Riviera makes 
strange things possible. And when he stood before the 
miracle- working picture of Our Lady of the Valley, it 
scarcel an impertinence that the old fellow who 
one the church for him and drew aside the curtain that 
hid the pieture asked: 
(The- idiom let him ask it more 


*‘Are you married?” 
politely.) 

* Yes,” said the Philogynist. He looked at the painting 
with disappointment, for its workmanship was hardly above 
mediocrity, although it represented a very sweet and noble 
face that been young when the Christian era was young, 
and had never grown old. 

‘* And you have children, sir?” 

The Philogynist said that he had a daughter, and with a 
friendly impulse he mentioned her name. 

“Eh?.... Ah!” said the old fellow. He went nearer to 
the painting, and crossed himself; and then he spoke the 
courteous word, “‘ Your wife and child, sir—if they are ever 
sick, you will bring them here to be cured?—to please Our 
Lady—for Her gake.” M.W. 


FASHIONS FOR MEN. 


LTHOUGH at first glance it would seem that the cut 
and style of men’s clothes vary but little from season 

to season, and that in fifteen years the changes in these 
fashions could be more accurately defined as modifications, 
yet of late a man’s wardrobe has become almost as impor- 
tant as that of a woman, and, should he so desire to be con- 
sidered an authority in dress, certainly much more cosily. 
With the aid of a seamstress, a fashion plate, and a 
rm, a clevee woman can manufacture the most ravish- 

ng of costumes, while a man is entirely at the mercy of his 
tailor. Of late years, tailors and hatters and haberdashers 
seem to have entered a combination or a trust, and with the 
aid of certain wealthy young men in London and in New 
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York, who are credited with setting the fashions, they have 
varied and invented modes and new cuts in such rapid suc- 
cession that it would seem necessary to possess a very snug 
aceount at the bank to be able to keep up in the race. 
There is a great deal of nonsense about all this, and a man 
can really ap well dressed on a comparatively limited 
income, if he knows how to choose his materials and to tuke 
care of his clothes. The clothes-brush, and the folding of 

rments when they are taken off, will preserve them for a 
~ time, and, should any important changes occur in cut 
and style, the old-fashioned suits can be used for second- 
best, or be sent to the little tailor around the corner, who 
does repairing, to be altered or arranged so that they will do 
extremely well for another year or two. 

The only bee ew - perplexes one of moderate income 
is the constant change in the shapes of hats, and there is no 
doubt but that a “topper” or silk hat out of date does 
make a man appear somewhat at a disadvantage. A silk 
hat these days is a necessity for a man who out 
in society. e cannot wear any other with a frock-coat, 
nor again with his evening suit. Last winter the fashion 
followed the 1830 period, and great curling brims and bell 
crowns were the rage. In fact, the hats were conspicuous 
if not picturesque. Many sensible men refrained from in- 
vesting, as an exaggerated mode is always short-lived. Now 
this winter the silk hat has but a modified bell crown and 
very little curling brim. pe fom week the flat came from 
London—and the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
and some very ‘‘smart” club-men are responsible for it— 
that the bell-crown hat must go, and that the only silk head- 
gear that a gentleman can wear should be the almost 
straight brim and the straight up and down tall crown of 
two years ago. The Prince, who seems recently to have a 
mania for rushing into the focus of cameras, has been pho- 
tographed a number of times in this style of hat, and the 
Duke of York has followed his father’s example. Still, the 
hatters in this city, who have quite a stock in trade of the 
autumn hats, protest against the innovation, and the result 
is that the fashion this year may be a somewhat go-as-you- 
please. The Derby hat to be worn with the sack suit bas a 
rather high crown and a curling brim. The browns and the 
blacks are most in favor. The Homburg hat, which is sim- 
ply a revival of the old Alpine, bas become a great favorite 
for travelling and for wear on rainy days or with a sack 
suit. It is very becoming to some faces, and as it is soft, it 
S extremely comfortable. The gray and the black are most 

n vogue. 

Boots and shoes have had but little change. The toes are 
not pointed, but rounded, and a stickler for dress insists that 
the smartest thing for afternoon wear is the patent-leather 
walking boot, buttoned, but not laced. Russct shoes are fa- 
yorites for the country, and for rainy weather in the city. 
They are also worn a great deal with sack or business suits, 
especially if the latter be brown in color, and always for 
travelling. 

The neck-wear this winter is somewhat elaborate. The 
English scarfs are cut very much like the Ascot, but they 
are more voluminous. To tie them requires a great deal of 
patience and much ingenuity. In fact,a diagram would 
not be amiss. They must be brought ayer like the Ascot 
and then made in a knot. Below this a scarf-pin is insert- 
ed. But there is yet more tocome. The silk must be puffed 
out and cover the entire shirt front, which means a great 
deal now that waistcoats are cut so low and men wear their 
coats habitually unbuttoned. Red seems to lead, and the 
windows of shops are simply dazzling with this brilliant 
color. The bandsomest of all the English scarfs in this 
shape, however, are of black silk or satin, with small flow- 
ers, or designs raised in w/ite or blue, or again in the all-pre- 
vailing red. 

If the arrangement of these cravats proves too much for 
the patience of the ordinary man, he can select a four-in- 
hand, which is still the fashion this year. These are, how- 
ever, narrower this season, and black with colored designs or 
stripes are the most popular. Again there are very narrow 
black ties to be adjusted in a single knot like a four-in-hand, 
or the ordinary club tie or cravat, to be arranged in a square 
bow; and these latter come in all possible designs and colors. 
So it will be seen that with such an embarrassment of rich 
material, a man can very easily spend quite a small fortune 
in the item of scarfs and ties alone, and men have been 
known to make collections of these bits of ribbou as others 
gather around them old china or rare books. 

The collar for ordinary occasions is moderately high and 
square, The Eton collar, which turns over so as to preserve 
the form of a very high standing one, is much in vogue 
among young men, who wear with it a simple black bow 
in way of neck- Colored shirts of percale and linen, 
pinks and blues the favorite hues, are worn in the mofning, 
and by some even with frock-coats in the afternoon. This 
latter fad is cousidered very British, but it smacks of Chéap- 
side rather than the West End. 

The frock-coat of this winter is a common-sense garment. 
The striving ufter the picturesque, and the filching from old 
fashion plates and wood-cuts the styles of our great-grand- 
fathers, did not lead to _ revival except that of the ridicu- 
lous. The absurd coat, with its wide skirts and its high col- 
lar and its general ludicrous get-up. is no more, and many a 
foolish young man is reproaching himself bitterly at having 
been led to invest in this tailor’s nightmare. The present 
frock is of vicufia or rough worsted. It comes just. below 
the knees, and the skirts fall at angles rather than stick out 
as if they were hiding a crinoline, It is silk-faced, not but- 
toning too high, and with one, not three, buttons on the 
sleeves, In fact, it is the same coat of a few yearsago, but 
it is longer and of different material. Trousers are ‘almost 
perfectly straight avd not as full. The materials and the 
patterns are about the same—dark cashmeres with’ small 
stripes. There is a revival of the shepherd's plaid in Lon- 
don. They are in large checks, black and white. These 
are considered to be very smart, and tailors here have had 
numerous orders for them. 

There has been some attempt to do away with the cutaway 
coat. The black diagonal, with its two to four buttons, its 
rather abbreviated skirt and tail—this very distinctive gar- 
ment of the American—is no longer of the fashion. In its 
place there is one of soft material, such as the cheviot, the 
Angola, or a woollen oe, finished, and so yielding as 
to cling to the figure. This is of course copied after the 
English cut wh romotes looseness rather than tight- 
ness in fit. It has three buttons, and just under the third 
one it makes a direct slope for the black. Both skirt and 
tail are quite long, reaching below the knee, while enough 
of the cloth remains in front to suggest that the garment 
was originally a frock-coat, which has had a slice cut out of 
it, and that slice the shape of a triangular piece of pie. 
This would seem, from elaborate and somewhat bald 
description, to be a very dangerous garment, and so itis. It 
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should only be worn by men with tall slight figures. A fat 
man or a short one, or, what is worse, both together rolled 
into one, would be a spectacle calculated for mirth, if at- 
tired in a coat of this cut, but on any other person it has a 
pleasing effect. In London, these cutaways or morning- 
coats are worn only before mid-day, or on informal occa- 
sions. In New York the black worsted ones have been worn 
on Fifth Avenue in the late afternoon, and on Sundays at 
church and at the club. One tailor has endeavored to make 
this coat look like the old shooting rig which was once 

pular among country squires in very remote parts of 
Pngland. He has invested it with brown leather buttons, 
and he uses as bis material the brightest and most fuzzy of 
Scotch goods. The proper trougers to go with this are 
knickerbockers, and it has attained some vogye this autumn 
at Tuxedo and at Lenox, but it is liable to be only a passing 
fancy. 

According to a clubman who spends his time on the 
Avenue and in the window, this coat can be worn in the city 
in the morning, because it gives the air to a fellow of hav- 
ing just returned from bis country-seat, or of just looking 
in town for the day. This is a characteristic ambition of a 
certain set who have nothing else to think about but the 
possible and probable conventionalities of life. The sug- 
gestion can go with the coat. 

For general comfort and for wear and tear there is noth- 
ing like the sack suit. The English call it the lounge, and 
make it loose and comfortable,and choose tweeds and woollen 
goods, and mixed black and grays and warm browns, and 
again cheviots and Scotch designs. In this they are sensi- 
ble. The styles in America are modelled after the London 
fashions in sack suits, Neither has undergone any change, 
except that the coats are shorter. It remains without 
doubt the most becoming set of garments a man can wear. 
He actually lives in them, and he grows to love them, and 
he hates to throw them aside. 

There are all kinds and aJl species of overcoats, of many 
different cuts and styles, and made of various and varied 
materials, but there is among them all nothing like the 
single-breasted dark blue Melton with a velvet collar. It is 
a garment which will always be dressy, it is essentially 
— and it is most serviceable. These are truly car 
dinal virtues in a coat. A writer on the subject of over- 
coats, in a recent number of a London weekly, begins his 
article by stating that they vary enormously, according to 
the wearer’s age, and his occupation or profession. he 
country squire would be shocked to see himself in the coat 
which he tolerates on the backs-of his undergraduate sons. 
The racing man and the sporting man have their distinct 
styles, as have town and country, and one man who in his 
time plays many parts is obliged to have a proportionate 
number of overcoats, This is said with a certain affecta- 
tiou of gravity, but, withal, one has a suspicion that the 
writer is slightly poking fun at him. In America we are 
not obliged to dress up to our character or our profession in 
so marked a manner asin England, and hence we can be 
much more economic in our selection and our stock of 
overcoats. Everybody and anybody finds.a common friend 
in the Melton Chesterfield, as the coat is known among the 
tailors.’ There have been more of these ordered this winter 
than of any other now in vogue, and this fact is obtained 
after a careful canvass of the very best and most fashiona- 
ble Fifth Avenue firms. There is very little if any difference 
in the cut from that of last year. It is perhaps a trifle 
shorter, reaching just below the knee; the reason for the 
change being the dropping into disfavor of the long-tailed 
and wide-skirted frock of last season. An overcoat must 
always fit easily over the undercoat, and in its length have 
about an inch to spare. The Melton Chesterfield, being of 
a firm smooth cloth, never wrinkles if well made, and is al 
ways presentable. It can be put on with a high hat, and 
again with a Derby or a Hombourg. And yet it is not a 
garment which everybody could wear to the same advan 
tage. Like the well-fitting dress-coat, it proclaims the gen- 
tleman. If one wants to be ultra smart, and follow reli- 
giously to the very letter the most exacting regulations of 
place and time for dress which Society prescribes, it is to 
be worn from sunrise even to candle-light. And, indeed, it 
ean be of most excellent service at night, if a man docs net 
feel able to indulge in the extra extravagance of an Inver- 
ness or a cape-cout over his evening suit. 

For certain ‘‘ functions "—to use a wretched word, which 
may now be classed with the argot of the Society writer— 
there are certain coats, according to our English authority 
just quoted, but unless one has a plethoric pocket, and 
cares to devote his life to the subject of clothes and incident- 
ally to social duties, many of these garments have no use, 
and especially would they be superfluous to a practical 
American. or instance, there is the driving coat of box- 
cloth, buff or white in color, with large mother-of-pearl 
buttons—a most dreadful garment, and its twin abomina- 
tion, the paddock, actually seen to-day on the sireets of a 
city—long, light in color, with its velvet collar and cuffs—a 
perfect nightmare, and proclaiming the cad. The covert 
coat still survives, and it has been converted to some use by 
very young men in the extreme early part of the season. 
The golf coat can be used for fishing and shooting as well, 
and deserves a word here. It is a tweed overcoat, rather 
long, with a cape and no sleeves. It differs from the ladies 

lf coat as to bright lining and as to hood. These are, 
Cowover; sporting specialties which do not come within the 
scope of this article. There are two overcoats, however, of 
which there is something to be said. The first is the rea- 
sonably lon# black coat, made of rough worsted lined with 
silk, and with an Inverness cape. This is very loose, and is 
the very best thing to wear for evening dress. It does not 
muss either the coat or the shirt, and looks perfectly well 
witha top hat. At one time the cape-overcoat was used very 
much by villains in melodramas and by actors in private life, 
but they have discarded it for more conspicuous creations, 
and a gentleman's wardrobe can contain no better or more 
useful article. The other is what tailors call the paletot, and 
which they claim will be the fashionable garment for the 
winter, and which, judging from the merit of this prophecy, 
is sure to be relegated to oblivion. There are a few vent- 
uresome souls in London who wear them, but they are a 
little too pronounced for a conservative man. The paletot 
is a survival of the paddock, and in cut and shape resembles 
very much that obnoxious affair. It is very long, reachin 
far below the knee, and has very wide skirts. In fact, it al- 
most touches the ground, and gives but a vague suspicion 
that the wearer has trousers underneath. The kets are 
large and circular in form, the edges are heavily braided, 
almost frogged, like the coats Joseph Sedley and Verdant 
Green and other gentlemen whom we have met with in il- 
lustrations and woodcuts were wont to fly about Londor in. 
A deep velvet collar and velvet cuffs are in keeping with 
its style. Its color, unlike the paddock, is dark, and the ma- 
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terials used are vicufia, cheviot, and angola wool in black, 
slate, and steel gray. The lining is of a | gray checked 
material, and altogether it merits the encomium bestowed on 
it by its orginator, “stunning, and just the thing for gents.” 

As to the overcoats one must not wear, it is n ess to 
state that the ulster is entirely out of date except for travel- 
ling, where an old coat can be utilized and be made very 
comfortable. The person who wears a fur overcoat, or even 
one fur-lined, with black braided frogs, is guilty of execra- 
ble taste, and lays himself open to the suspicion of being a 
foreign adventurer, or at best an operatic impresario. % 
after ail, fur on an overcoat, strange to say, does not protect 
from the cold, and it has a fashion of even making one feel 
uncomfortable. In the choice of materials a stout, short 
man should never invest in rough or fuzzy goods. When 
made up, it is more than apt to accentuate his proportions, 
and to call attention to that which he would most like to 
conceal. A great deal has been said here about overcoats, 
but the subject is seasonable. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to have an overcoat made to order. In fact, there are 
men who are considered the very pink of fashion—a little 
more antiquated expression than ‘‘ the mould,” or “‘ the glass 
of form "—who buy all their clothes ‘‘ from the block,” ¢.¢. 
ready-made. It depends entirely upon the figure. In most 
of the best ready-made clothing establishments there are fit- 
ters and cutters who will make any alterations advisable, 
and a coat can be obtained for about one-half the money to 
be paid to a very fashionable tailor on a very fashionable 
street, and be such in style and quality as to puzzle an expert. 

In evening dress the material in fashion this winter is 
worsted with a rough finish. This clotli is somewhat 
smoother than vicufia, but it is soft and clinging, and of a 
more dead black than the old-fashioned broadcloth or the 
more recent diagonal. The notch collar is the vogue for the 
coat, which is silk-lined, the collar being of the same ma- 
terial. The tail is cut perfectly square, suggesting the lu- 
gubrious image of a coffin. The trousers are not so wide, 
and are perfectly plain. The waistcoats are cut very low, 
so as to show as much of the shirt as possible. White 
piqué or Marseilles waistcoats are worn at dances, at. the 
opera, and at ceremonious dinners and at receptions by the 
younger men. White silk or satin or fancy waistcoats are 
not in good form in this country with evening dress. The 
threatened innovation of the Society of Tailors to introduce 
colored cloths and gilt buttons and knee-breeches for even- 
ing wear has turned the tide toward conservatism, and never 
were evening clothes more sombre or of graver cut than those 
of this winter. The straight standing collar is the favorite for 
evening wear. The height, of course, depends very much on 
the neck of the wearer, and no paradox is meant by this re- 
mark. A short fat man with a tendency to apoplexy had 
better follow the example of the Prince of Wales, who is 
addicted to turn-down collars, The shirt bosom must be 
perfectly plain. The shirt buttons can be two or three in 
number. They should be either plain gold, white enamel, or 
pearls. It is needless to say that diamonds in any form are 
out of the question. The cravat most popular with evening 
dress is the plain lawn tie with square ends. It is consid- 
ered more fashionable to have white ties stiffly starched. 
The butterfly bow is permissible, but is going fast out of 
fashion. It is very difficult to tie properly, and fashion 
has issued a decree, a ukase, in fact, against ready-made 
ties. For the theatre and for small dinners and at home, a 
black satin tie can be worn. When in mourning a black 
silk bow is allowed. The dinner or Tuxedo jacket is a 
garment used by many young men for informal occasions. 
It saves the dress, and can be used at the theatre, the club, 
and at home, or in the country at an informal gathering. 
It is not a necessity, but a useful luxury. Patent-leather 
pumps, black silk hose, and white gloves stitched in white 
or black complete the details of evening dress for 1894-5. 

The crush or opera hat came into fashion last winter, and 
will be the vogue for this season to carry to the theatre or 
places of amusement. It certainly saves wear and tear on 
one’s silk hat, as the contrivances for Putting headgear 
away at theatres are most primitive, and the man bebind 
you always kicks your hat when fastened under your chair 
or stall by some wretched invention made to economize 
space and draw from the profits of the cloak-room. It will 
jast a number of years, and wetting will not affect it. It is 
therefore somewhat of a saving to invest in one. There are 
little pockets in the crown for your gloves, and even your 
handkerchief—all of which is very convenient. However, 
Americans will not follow the fashion of carrying opera 
hats into drawing-rooms. Some years ago it was consid- 
ered very ‘‘swell”—that was the word then—to do this 
very thing, and to keep hold of it when dancing, planting 
it right in the middle of the back of your partner, where it 
looked like a horrid huge black plaster. Du Maurier, 
who is the great criterion on men’s dress, shows it to be still 
the fashion in London. But there there are crushes, and to 
leave one’s hat in the hall is dangerous. The Englishman 
has a knack also of standing in a doorway and poising his 
opera hat at the tip of his finger and the third waistcoat 
button. This ae him a bored expression, which is no 
doubt very fetching, but we all cannot step out of Du Mau- 
rier’s adorable pictures, and it would be unwise to attempt 
the pose. 


MUSIC. 


Tr first rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, November 16th and 17th, were made especially 
noteworthy by the appearance of the celebrated Belgian 
violinist M. Engéne Ysaye. The Philharmonic, at once 
our oldest and best orchestral organization, has always been 
supported by the serions musicians of our town, and it is 
tacitly understood that it exerts the highest educational in- 
fluence we can boast of. The same artists, teachers, and stu- 
dents own their seats from year to year, and the success of 
Herr Seidl’s leadership is made evident by the fact that the 
subscriptions for this season’s concerts leave only fifty va- 
cant seats in the whole house. At the first relearsal and con- 
cert Carnegie Hall was thronged, and the super» playing and 
magnetism of the eminent soloist kindled an enthusiasm 
which was the more remarkable by reason of the contrast 
with the usual almost phlegmatic attitude of cool crit- 
icism preserved by this iety’s audiences. M. Eugéne 
Ysaye—pronounced with a long e at the end, and written, 
we believe, by the artist, Ysavi—is the Director of the Con- 
servatory at Brussels, and is aon in Europe as the 
greatest living virtuoso of the Belgian school, as Joachim is 
the greatest exponent of the German method. M. Ysaye’s 
beautiful tone, accurate stopping, and large style delight 
the judicious, but it is in his musical nature, his impassioned 
soul, and sensitive temperament that the great artist is 
known and felt, and his admirable poise lifts his hearers 
above the observation or realization of mechanical details. 
In this respect he is in strong contrast with M. César 
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Thomson, whose recent ini-like feats leave the dis- 
jheeinating hearer cold and unconvinced. In reply to a 
demonstration of approval absolutely unknown on similar 
occasions, M. Ysaye added a Bach solo to the rehearsal, 
and an étude by Lauterbach—one of his associates in the 
Brussels Conservatory—to the concert. The Bach selection, 
layed with devotion, breadth, and clearness, revealed the 
ofty genius of an artist whose presence in America may 
be regarded as a rare privilege and inspiration. On the 
evening of Thursday, November the 15th, Mr. George Van- 
derbilt, who has been accustomed to use the fine galleries 
in his residence for musical purposes, entertained about one 
hundred of bis music-loving friends at a oe private 
concert. Herr Seidl, with fifty members of his orchestra, 
furnished a programme of mixed French and German selec- 
tions, and accompanied the gifted young American pianist 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer in concerti by Beethoven and Liszt. 
Herr Seid! is warmly interested in the future of this artist, 
and Mr. Palmer will join his forces in the Western tours 
planned for the latter part of the season. It is rumored that 
other private concerts are to follow this charming entertain- 
ment, and certainly Mr. Vanderbilt bas it in his power todo 
much toward promoting the higher interests of music among 
amateurs—a power which he will doubtless use with the 
same sound judgment he has displayed in ear i a 
interests of other branches of art. G. W. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 
1794-1894. 


‘(HE blue hills rise in stately strength, 
Streams ripple soft below, 
As on those long gone Sabbath days, 
One hundred years ago, 


When in these crumbling, roofless walls, 
Where birds flit to and fro, 

The Quaker fathers worshipped God 
One hundred years ago. 


And word of truth, or praise, or prayer, 
In measured tone, and slow, 

Was spoken as the Spirit moved 
One hundred years ago. 


Here many a calm and saintly brow 
Seemed lit by Heaven’s own glow, 
And caught the promised peace of God 

One hundred years ago. 


Perhaps just here the sunshine fell 
On golden heads below, 

Where children lifted patient eyes 
One hundred years ago. 


Here youths and maidens primly sat 
In silent, decorous row, 

But, as to-day, Love stole his glance 
One hundred years ago. 

In ancient graves, where trailing vines 
And tender wild flowers grow, 

Sleep those whose footsteps thither turned 
One hundred years ago. 


Long have these altar fires been cold, 
And only ruins show 

The temple holy to the Lord 
One hundred years ago. 


But true and simple faith abides, 
Though centuries onward flow— 
The fathers did not build in vain 
Who reared this modest forest fane 
One hundred years ago. 
Lucy Ranpo.pa FLeMtine. 





Mrs. MarGaret DELAND works during the winter by a 
wood fire in a cozy study in her Boston home, but in sum- 
mer she goes to Kennebunkport, where she bas her writing- 
room in the hay-loft of her barn. There, surrounded by her 
favorite books, and inspired by a beautiful view of meadows 
and water, she does some of her best work. 

—The late Miss Mary Patterson, who was graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1862, was the first colored woman to re- 
ceive the degree of M.A. in the United States. She was 
among the first women to tuke the studies that were then 
usually taken by men, including the classics and the higher 
mathematics. 

—Mrs. Chika Sakurai, the Japanese woman who was last 

year the delegate from the W. C. T. U. of Japan to the 
Vorld’s Convention of that body at Chicago, is now visit- 
ing this ore in the interests of an undenominational 
woman's Bible institute in Japan. This institute is to in- 
clude a non-sectarian school for girls. Mrs. Sakurai is the 
daughter of a noble, and was not converted to Christianity 
until after her marriage. Her husband is pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Tokyo, and a school is connected with it 
in which nee rs girls receive an English education. 

—The tall windmill that supplies Mr. Kipling’s home at 
Brattleboro with water belongs to his wife. The first water 
drawn from the new well was D tee to her by her husband 
iu a silver cup, and with the draught he presented to her 
cup, well, and windmill. 

—The oldest Bible in the State of New York outside of 
any public library antedates the King James version, and 
has been presented to the library at Vassar. 

—The only woman insurance-broker in Chicago is Miss 
Sara Steenberg, but that city claims more women lawyers 
than any other city in the United States. It possesses at feast 
a dozen barber shops conducted by women, as many women 
dentists, a number of physicians, and several undertakers 
of the so-called weaker sex; There are also boot and shoe 
shops, laundries, and photograph establishments run by wo- 
men, One woman manages a butcher shop, another has a 
milk route, a third carries on the largest cooperage business 
in the city, and there is at least one woman pension agent in 


Chicago. 

— the two Misses Sutro the pianists, who are now attract- 
ing notice in this country after making a reputation in Lon- 
don, are Americans. A were born in Baltimore, and 
owed their first musical training to their mother. Although 
they are still under twenty, they have studied for five years 
in Berlin. Each is an accomplished soloist, but they give 
their chief attention to duet playing. 





Gra.'s Veitvet Coat 
' the Magnsine du Louvre 


SOME FRENCH MODELS. 


sh models presented herewith were drawn by M 
Sandoz from designs in the Magasins du Louvre 
Paris. A child’s frock for a girl of ten years or over 
is of bois de rose bengaline and velvet. The skirt is 
straight and box-pleated. The waist is shirred at the 
belt, and has a round velvet yoke with a fall of van 
dyked yellow lace at its lower edge, and there is a 


bracelet of lace over velvet below the sleeve puff 
Shoulder-knots and belt bows are of velvet ribbon 


Pram Woor Gown wita VeLvet SLEEVES. 


From the Vagasins du Louvre. 
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Handsome coats for small and me- 
dium-sized girls are made of velvet 
in dark rich-looking shades of sev- 


eral colors. The coat shown 


pleated to a yoke, which is conceal- 
ed under a deep ‘‘ picture” collar 
of guipure lace, and there is an edg- 


ing of velvet at neck and wrists. 


A short black velvet cape, made 
with the flaring folds in vogue, is 
incrusted with two tiers of heavy 
jet embroidery on its upper division, 
almost concealing the material, each 
edged with Astrakhan. Two addi 
tional rows of fur encircle the neck 


and lower edge. 


A dark blue bourette wool gown, 
crossbarred with tawny lines, is 
made with a flaring skirt and a bag- 
gy French waist belted with dark 
blue velvet. The sleeves are of vel- 
vet, in puffs of generous size above 


close-buttoned forearms. 


A costume with a wide range of 
usefulness is composed of a black 
moiré skirt and a French blouse bod- 
ice of olive-green miroir velvet with 
moiré sleeves. Graduated vines of 
jet passementerie define the seams 
of the narrow gores in the front and 
sides of the skirt, and the waist has 
a jet yoke. Belt and collar bows 


are broad and flaring. 


FUR-TRIMMED VELVET CAPE. 


From the Megasins du Louvre 


FRENCH CALLING 
COSTUME. 


‘eo **princesse” gown, 

with its unbroken flow of 
the line of beauty of the fem- 
inine form, is a perennial fea 
ture of woman’s dress. Cen- 
tury after century it has been 
repeated in numberless guises, 
and whatever the fashion of 
the day, whether voluminous 
drapery or the clinging sheath, 
it has always found an adap- 
tation to the princesse form. 
Women of short stature choose 
it that they may not suffer even 
the slightest diminution of their 
apparent height by a break at 
the belt-line, and women of the 
opposite build adopt it to em- 
phasize their slender grace. It 
is never entirely dropped. 

The Paris model which forms 
the subject of our front-page 
illustration is of satiny cloth of 
a beige shade. A somewhat 
darker velvet,of a beaver-brown 
shade, is employed for a panel 
in the slashed left side, slender 
at the waist and expanding 
with the skirt; also for a square 
yoke and entire sleeves. The 
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Grav’s Frock wirn VeLvetr YORE. 
From the Magasins du Louvre. 


velvet is studded with jet cabochons. All the edges 
of the cloth are defined by a narrow line of mink-tail 
fur. The square outline of the yoke is broken by'a 
jet festoon across the bust. 

The small toque bonnet is of paille de laine—that is. 
braided felt—in golden-brown shades. A diadem of 
pleated satin rises within the brim. On the left side a 
pair of tiny birds form the base of a high aigrette. 
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Moret Sxrrt anp Minork VELVET Wars. 
From the Magasias du Louvre. 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE.’ 


AUTHOR OF “ ALI 


CHAPTER 
THI 


XXXI 
SHAME OF IT! 


F you come to think of it, almost the most deadly blow 

that you can strike at a girl is one which forbids the 
honor due to those who are nearest-and dearest to her. 
Ella remembered this ancient lady, her grandmother, as 
austerely religious, constantly reading the Bible, always 
serious. Could the story be possible? Was it an inven- 
tion of the old woman's ? 

That old lady, her grandmother, in the white widow’s 
cap and black dress, who sat beside the stove, knitting in 
her hands for occupation, the Bible on her knees, her lips 
moving, but seldom speaking all day long—was she the wife 
of another man? To think of this terrible secret locked up 
in her heart all to herself! Oh! why was it suffered to be 
made known after all these years ? 

This dreadful story seemed for the moment to make self- 
respect henceforth impossible. We recover from some 
things. Not from such a thing as this, which can never be 
shaken off. It has to be accepted, like a humpback. To 
be sure, it can be hidden away, which the humpback can 
not. Very many people, I believe, have got some sucl se 
cret hump upon their backs; or they have a skeleton which 
hangs in unsuspected cupboards; or the young men and 
the maidens of the family grow up with the knowledge of 
something behind the door. Learned in this way, and grad 
ually, the story becomes a secret burden borne without much 
pain. But to have a skeleton suddenly presented to you— 
cupboard and all; door wide open; door never seen before; 
cupboard invisible till then; skeleton never even heard of; 
a new and unexpected skeleton—this may be very terrible. 
One has to bear it as one can. No use whatever in crying 
over it. The thing must be endured, and one must go about 
as if there was nothing wrong at all—no pain any where. 

No one could have told that this American girl had been 
robbed of so much. She became more silent, perhaps, and 
rather pale. But she made no other sign. 

She kept it up fora week. Then she broke down. 

It was in the evening, after ten o'clock. Aunt Lucinda 
had gone to bed. The lamps were lowered; the firelight 
fell on the portraits. Margaret sat improvising soft, sad 
music — letting her fingers ramble over the keys in har- 
mony with the sadness of her thoughts. Ella sat in a low 
chair by the fireside. Lucian was downstairs in his study. 
Presently Margaret closed the piano with a deep sigh, and 


* Copyright, 1804, by Walter Besant.—Begun in Haurzn’s Bazan 
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SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


MEN,” ‘‘ CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 


came to the fireside—gazing silently and sadly into the red 
coal 

Ella took her hand and pressed it ‘Margaret, you are 
unhappy—you sigh, and your face is always sad. Are we 
all to be unhappy? 

‘You, at least, need not, Ella. Yet you are. Why? 
Not because of your horrid claim? If that is the cause, I 


can tell you something that will set your mind at rest. I 
have seen trouble in your face for a week and more.” 

Then it was that Ella broke down, and, in her weakness, 
confessed the whole: the shameful story told by Lucinda 
Avery 

‘Margaret —that cousin — that 
know all the family history ? 
pe ople true?” 


old woman — does she 
Is what she says about our 


“Give me both hands, Ella—both.” Margaret took her 
hands, held them, kissed her forehead. ‘‘My poor child, 


it is true—” 

“And you knew all along? Oh! how is it you know 
everything? And you never told me !” 

‘I knew that secret. -Do you blame me for not telling 
you? I hoped that you would never find it out.” 

‘And now I have found it out. Oh! Margaret—dear 
Margaret—don’t tell auntie—don’t let her ever know.” 

“There is no necessity for telling ber. You had better 
not talk with her about your grandparents at all. And 
now, Ella, my dear, don’t think about this matter any 
more.” 

‘Margaret ’—Ella sat up in her chair—‘‘ what did you 
tell me—you, who know alJl about us? That disaster fol- 
lowed with that fortune—even on the mere endeavor after 
it. It has fallen upon me. I came over in search of it—I 
thought of nothing else. And now the punishment has 
fallen upon me. My father was the son of sin and shame.” 

‘If you had staid at home you would have escaped this 
evil. Yes, dear; it is true. Disaster falls surely and cer 
tainly upon all who touch that accursed pile of gold. God 
forbid that the smallest piece of it should come to you or 
yours—or to me and mine!” Margaret spoke with an ear- 
hestness that sank deep into her companion’s heart. 

“Ella dear, I have seen them in a vision, in broad day- 
light, all the wives and daughters that you see upon these 
walls, and more. I have seen them, and I tremble lest their 
lot be mine. Thank God, dear, daily, that you have es- 
caped with nothing worse than the knowledge of a by-gone 
sin. 

“You, Margaret? Are you, too, concerned about this 
inheritance? I thought you were a far-off cousin, See, 
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‘THE REBEI 


Queen,” Etc., Etc, 


Margaret, when I first thought that we must give it up— 
because we could not find the marriage certificate — it 
seemed a most dreadful blow; now I don't mindit. I have 
come to see that both of us, auntie and I, are most unfit for 
the burden of great wealth. If that was all !—but I have 
got this awful secret to endure. I have lost tle reverence 
for that dear old lady, so full of dignity—the memory of 
whom has always been a perpetual admonition of the 
Christian life. She is gone. What am I to put in her place 
—a shameful adulteress? I cannot, Margaret. Oh, I can- 
not!” 

‘A repentant woman. The past forgotten and forgiven 
The Christian woman that you remember. All that is left 
of her: pure and most womanly. It seems as if the most 
difficult lesson we can ever learn is that of the purifying fire 
of repentance. Let the old memory survive, Ella. So you 
will bear your burden better.” 

‘‘T am glad that I told you. I feel happier again. And, 
oh, to think that you, too, are troubled about this dreadful 
inheritance |: Margaret, you have done so much for me: 
can I not do something for you?” 

‘No, you can do nothing for me. There is but one per 
son who can do anything for me. Iam ina ship and he is 
steering, and I see the rocks ahead, and he sees nothing but 
smooth water beyond. And in a day or two—a week or 
two—I know not when—the ship will be on the rocks, and 
we shall be wrecked and ruined. That is the reason why I 
am unhappy, Ella.” 

In America, if we have religion, we mean it, and believe 
it. Sometimes I think that here in England you do not 
mean it. Perhaps that is only because you are so reserved. 
I mean it, Margaret, and I believe it; and I shall pray for 
you. Aunt Lucinda says that we prayed for a miracle, and 
the Lord sent—Margaret. If I pray, what will the Lord 
send you? Oh! something, dear, something to turn your 
sorrow into joy.” 

CHAPTER XXXII. 


WITH THE MOTHERS. 


AFrTerR this little discussion of the impossible dream 
there was silence for a space, three out of the four feel- 
ing guilty. Then Margaret rose; Lucian remained be- 
hind, shaken out of the even tenor of the dream which now 
held him day and night. In the drawing-room the three 
ladies sat without the exchange of many words. As for the 
coincidence, what could be more natural than that Ella 
should speak of her dream ? Everybody knew she had en- 
tertained such a dream, and had been living in it, and cling- 





ing to it, until it became impossible, in the way that you 
have seen. But something was going to happen. Every- 
body knows the feeling that something is going to happen. 
The two women were expectant 

Something was going to happen. Anybody may say so 
much at any time. Something is always going to happen ; 
s mething happens every day; but not something that may 
change the whole current of a life; may poison its stream ; 
moy turn sweet water into bitter; something that may choke 
the spring of happiness. That kind of something we do 
not expect, else were life intolerable. 

Presently the clock struck ten. Margaret rose. 

Good-night, dear,” she said. ‘‘1 must go down to Lu- 

cian, I think. We have to talk together to-night. Good- 


night, Ella; your eyes follow me about. You are like your 
grandfather's portrait. My dear—I know not what may 
happen She checked 


hae 


Pe =r to-night all my future—” 
self; she ha 
said 

She went down the stairs with trembling steps and beat- 
ing heart. She stood before the study door for a moment, 
hesitating. Then she opened it, and stood in the doorway. 


said already more than she should have 


“Come in, Margaret,” said her husband—‘‘come in. You 
so seldom show up here since the American cousins came. 
Come ih and shut the door. Let us be alone.” 


‘What are you doing, Lucian?” He held before him a 
sheet of paper covered with figures and calculations, ‘‘1s 
it still the dream of unbounded wealth ?” 

Always that dream, my dear,” he replied, with forced 
cheerfulness. ‘It never leaves me. I confess that for the 
time I can think of nothing else. That is not surprising, 


when you consider the importance of it.” 

‘And your dream, after all, is exactly the same as that of 
a girl, ignorant of the world, from an obscure village in the 
State of Massachusetts.” Margaret had never before in all 
her life attempted to be sarcastic. 


“Her dream !” he laughed, scornfully. ‘Her dream 
compared with mine? My dear Margaret, you have not at- 
tempted even to grasp the greatness of my scheme. Every 
day it grows upon me—it throws out new branches in all 
directions; it brings forth unexpected fruit; it is going to be 


the most noble college of philosophy that the world has ever 
seen. Don't talk to me of that thing she called a college.” 

‘Yet itis the same, And, like that girl, you want none 
of the fortune for yourself.” 

None. I would not stir an inch, Margaret, believe me, 
to get this money for myself. So far, I respect my father’s 
wish gud my promise to you.” 

‘ But, Lucian, remember what that girl said. Though 
you say you want nothing for yourself, you see yourself 
everywhere, It is your own glory that you desire for your- 
self: glory as lasting as the monument you would raise.” 

He interrupted her impatiently. ‘ You invent motives. 
What business has the world with motives? We want 
deeds ; we need not ask the motive.” 


‘*In my husband I look for noble motives. Well—say 
that you desire to do some great thing for science. Well, 
Lucian, you ave young; you have begun well; go on in 
your line and do this great thing. It will be far greater for 


you if you do it—you yourself—than if you build a palace 
and hire laborers to do it for you.” 

‘I have seen Nicholson,” Lucian replied, evasively. ‘‘He 
triei to dissuade me from my purpose, but finding that to 
be impossible, he undertook the case, and has taken my 
papers to the Treasury to-day—all the papers. He has, in 
fact, already put in my claim; and, of course, there can be 
no doubt and no delay. Well, Margaret, the thing is done.” 

Margaret dropped into a chair. ‘Oh !” she moaned, ‘‘ he 
has done it after all!” 

‘* It was necessary, if only that the unfortunate claimants, 
who are hanging on and hoping on, might be put out of 
their pain, told you at the outset, Margaret, that if I 
could not have this fortune nobody else should.” 

‘You have sent in the papers! You have put in your 
claim—and after your promise to me—a promise as binding 
as your marriage vows !”” 

**Can you not see, Margaret, that a woman’s superstitious 
whim cannot stand against interests so gigantic as these ? 
I warned you. It has been evident to you what was com- 
ing. Besides, the claim is not for me—it is for the thing 
Il am going to do.” 

She said nothing, but she clasped her hands and swung 
herself backward and forward as one who is in grievous 
pain. 

Lucian went on justifying his own action to himself. 
‘* As for my father's wishes, 1 promised him that I would 
consider them, and I have considered them fully. Having 
regard to his natural dislike to the methods by which his 
futher made the money, and his own school-boy bumiliations 
in being reminded of the money-lending and the other no- 
torious things, I can quite understand his wish to be sepa- 
rated from the past altogether—taking all these things into 
account, I ean quite understand why he should attribute 
the various well-deserved shames and disasters of his fam- 
ily—which were clearly due to their own misdeeds—to the 
crooked ways of those who built up the fortune of the 
house, and to the third and fourth generation theory. But 
as & person not given over to superstition, and not in the 
least afraid of being taunted with things now pretty well 
forgotten, | am not disposed to accept his views, and I am 
disposed to take what is ready to be placed in my hands. 
You understand me, Margaret?” 

‘It is impossible to misunderstand you.” 

“Then—" 

“You have not waited for my consent. You promised 
you would do nothing without my consent, and you have 
not even taken the trouble to ask a release of that promise.” 

“The promise was nothing. It was made without under- 
standing the facts of the case. But I do want your approv- 
al and your agreement with me. I do want your acknow- 
inhigesens, my dear Margaret, that I am acting wisely and 
rightly.” 

**You have condemned your wife to life-long misery. 
Oh! Lucian, if any misery of my own—only my own— 
would make you happier, but—” 

“ Misery, child! 1 don’t want your misery. Margaret, 
Marjorie— mine!"—he caught her hand, but she drew it 
back. ‘‘I want your happiness. See—consider—we are 

or. Between ys we have no more than £400 a year. 

here may be other claims as time goes on. I may never 
get any practice at all; most likely | never shall. I am 
not of the kind out of which successful physicians are 
made, And | don’t want practice. I want to work all my 
life—researcl—work in a laboratory. That is my dream 
for myself, For you, ease and maternal well-being and no 
anxiety. That is all I want. But, ob! the superstitious 
madness an! folly of it! That you, you should feel such 
medieval, antiquated, ridiculous scruples!” 
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“Tt is not superstition. What but misery has followed 
all the members of the family from generation to genera- 
tion? Lucian, shake off the temptation. It is not yet too 
late. You to inherit this dreadful pile of gold heaped up 
and gathered by apn to the worst vices that can de- 
grade and disgrace man! It was made by the ruin of gam- 
blers; by the profits of infamous deus where wretched men 
and lost women held their orgies; by lending money to 
profligate young men—oh! Lucian—how can you, an hon- 
orable man in an honorable profession, the son of an honor- 
able man—how can you, I ask, think for one moment of 
claiming this vast Monument of Shame?” 

“I have considered all these things,” he replied, coldly. 
‘‘And I have told you that the use to which I design this 
wealth will be better, far better, than the abandonment of it.” 

“You will actually acknowledge yourself to be this man’s 
grandson?” 

Lucian laughed, but not with merriment. ‘‘I care no- 
thing at all about the character or the history of 5 grand- 
father. He lived his life—a grovelling kind of life it was— 
and I live mine. As for the people he ———— they are 
dead, and their wrongs are buried with them. Good heavens! 
If we were to remember all the wrongs committed a hun- 
dred years ago! And as for the opinion of the world, I own 
to P pans Margaret, first, that I care nothing at all about it; 
au pee that the world cares nothing at all about me. 
The world is not greatly curious about any man’s grand- 
father. Very often the world’s grandfather, like mine, was 
of the reptile order. There must be crocodiles and — 
tors, lsuppose. As soon as the facts are announced, and the 
world hears that the case is decided, and that the great 
Burley estates have been handed over to the legal heir, there 
will be a day or two of talk; the illustrated papers will have 
my portrait, with a brief account of my education and 
work; interviewers will flock here. There will be a specu- 
lative paper in the Spectator on the emotions natural to the 


sudden ion of great wealth; a good many stories will 
be raked up about Burley’s hell and Burley’s dancing-cribs, 
and the old orgies, and the rest of it. What then? Silence 


will follow about the past. Everybody will know the 
worst that there is to know. Ex cy and conjecture 
will begin about the future. What is the rich man—the 
very rich man—the richest man in all the world—going to do 
with his wealth? And the first thing, of course, will be to 
make him a peer. This country could not go on unless the 
richest man in the country was made a peer. How should 
you like to be a countess?” 

*‘Oh! Lucian! You can even jest about it.” 

“Not at all. And then I shall found my college of sci- 
ence; that will be the serious work of my life. Come,” he 
changed his tone, and spoke sharply, even roughly, “‘ you 
have heard my dream ; let us fence with the thing no long- 
er. It is not a dream; it is a settled purpose. I see before 
me a plain duty; an opportunity such as has never before 
been offered to any living man. If I threw away such a 
chance, it would a b hem nst science which 
could never be forgiven, neither A this world nor in the 
world to come. There are other rich men in the world, but 
their wealth lies in lands, houses, shares, and investments; 
if they attempted to realize their property they would lose 
two-thirds of it. I shall be the only rich man in the world 
who can lay his hand upon all these millions and millions of 

wy ‘ This is mine, to spend, to invest, to use 
as I please.’ And you would prevent me from taking this 
magnificent, this unrivalled chance by a superstitious terror, 
or by some fooiish objection as to the way in which the 
money was made!” 

Margaret sank into a chair and buried her face in her 
hands. It was no use to say anything. 

** We cannot undo the past, my dear. Let us be reason- 
able. The money was not stolen: if it were, it could be re- 
stored. The fortune was first begun, as my ancestor has 
artlessly informed us, by robbing the till; it was afterwards 
increased by the savings of a miser; and it was multiplied 
twentyfold by trading on the vices of the town. hat 
can be done with it better than to devote it all to science?” 

‘‘No,” said Margaret, ‘‘ we must not touch the accursed 
thing. Why did your father leave it ?” 

** Again remember that I want nothing for myself, except 
to be the founder of this great college. Margaret, have you 
no feeling for science? You are the wife of a man of sci- 
ence—do you not understand something of what might be 
done by such a college? Think. Science is the only thing 
in the world that is real and tangible and certain. It is the 
only hope of the world.” 

** No; it is not the sole hope of the world.” 

“Yes. Theonly hope. You heard, at dinner, something 
of this. My college shall be the chief home of science; the 
chief servant of humanity; the teacher of that highest mor- 
ality under which every man shall feel that he best protects 
himself by protecting allother men. That is my case, Mar- 


ret. 

She sighed. She rose. 

**Then you agree with me, Margaret ? You are in con- 
sent BL me? You release me from that promise?” 

“ B 0. ” 

“Then, Margaret, once for all, I release myself.” 

She looked him full in the face. His eyes were herd, 
dogged, unrelenting—the determined eyes of bis ancestor, 
Calvert Burley. 

“The accursed thing is working in your soul already, 
Lucian. It has brought wretchedness, somehow or other, 
to all who hope to get possession of it—to Sir John—to his 
daughters—to Ella—to Lucinda—to that poor butterfly the 
singer—to you. As for me, I am one of the wives. can 
sit and wait and weep with them. Your mind is quite 
made up. I see itis. I read it in your eyes.” 

‘It is quite made up, 43 oy There is no more to 
say except—just at present, I fear, a useless thing to say— 
be reasonable, and trust in your husband’s reason.” 

“I must go, then. I must think. I must find out, if I 

can, What is best to be done.” 
cy et turned away sadly and climbed the stairs. 
The house was silent. The lights were out. As Marga- 
ret went up to her room, the air was filled with whispers— 
they were women’s voices—for her alone to hear. They 
said: ‘‘ You are one of us; soon you shall be one with us— 
one with us—one with us; you and—” 

An hour later, Lucian came up, stepping softly lest he 
should awaken his wife. He turned up the shaded gas-jet 
a little and—where was Margaret! The tumbled pillow, 
the blanket thrown back, showed that she had been there. 
Where was she now? He looked round the room. He 


stared at bim curiously, but 
returned to the bedroom ; Le thought 
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she might be in Ella’s room. He stepped sont up stairs; 
he-would be able to see the light under the door if there was 


any light burning in the room. He would hear their voices 
if they were talking. No; there was no gleam of light; 
there was no talking. ' 

Then, while he stood on the stair in doubt, he heard Mar- 
garet’s voice. She was talking quite softly, but, as to her 
voice, there could be no doubt. And the voice came from 
one of the garrets above. 

Lucian was by no means a superstitious man, as we have 
seen, He regarded not omens, lucky or unlucky days, warn- 
ings or encouragements; he would have spent a night alone 
in a haunted house with unshaken nerves, and the firmest 
resolution neither to hear nor to see anything ; he had an 
unbounded contempt for all the ghosts of Borderland. 
These ghosts know the scientific attitude; they recognize 
the folly of showing themselves to a man who refuses to sce 
them; therefore, when the man of science steps in, the 
on steps out. They — show themselves to the fear- 

ul. No argument, therefore, against the existence of 
ghosts can be founded on the fact that the scientific man 
never secs any. He never will—and now you know the 
reason. 

Lucian was, then, the least credulous of men. But to 
hear your wife’s voice in the dead of the night, talking to 
non-existing persons in an empty garfet, is a shock to the 
most profoundly scientific of men. Archimedes himself, 
Bacon, Darwin, Huxley, would be shaken by such a singu- 
lar experience. Lucian felt his heart beat and,his pulse 
quicken as he ran up the topmost stair. What did it mean? 

The door of the front garret was wide open; a flood of 
moonlight fell through the windows, partly on the floor, and 
partly on the dismantled bed, and partly on Margaret her- 
self, sitting on the mattress. A strange, weird picture she 
made, bathed in the moonlight, clad in a white dressing- 
gown, her bare feet on the floor, her long, fair hair hanging 
over her shoulders, her eyes wide open, her hands moving 
in harmony with her words, her head carried as one who is 
eagerly listening and eagerly talking—her whole attitude 
that of one who takes part in a conversation on some sub- 

of importance and interest. She was, in fact, in the 
midst of wives and mothers; she was in her dream. 
Was this, then, a nightly practice with her, to steal away, 
and thus sleep-walking enact the dream? Lucian under- 
stood. He knew <f this vision or this dream. To look on 
filled him with admiration of the case: it was a psycholo- 
cal study; the persistence of the dream was curious; in or- 
S to destroy it, his wife would ay require a change 
of thought and place and talk; this business of the succes- 
sion once settled, he would take her away himself. As for 
any change in his own purpose, that was of course absurd. 
ie waited at the door—he knew she would not see him; 
he watched and listened. 

“*Yes—yes,” she cried. ‘Oh! all you prophesied has 
come to pass. Even the desire for the iveritance—nothing 
but that—has brought shame and disappointment upon all, 
and now the time has come for me to feel what you have 
felt, and to suffer as you have suffered.” 

She paused and listened, as if to one who stood at her 
right. Even Lucian could not avoid the wish that he also 
could see this company. 

“The time has come at last. The temptation was too 

eat. The desire has become a madness. He, too, will 
| cml openly your grandson and your great-grandson. He 
is exactly like your hu.Sand, madam, the Calvert Burley 
who bronght upon us all this misery and the beginning of 
this wealth—perhaps he will end like him, in stony hardness 
of heart. - And he is like your husband.” She turned to an- 
other person. Lucian almost thought he saw that other 

rson, with such reality did she turn from one to the other. 
But no—nothing was there but the moonlight, falling on 
his sleeping andl dreaming wife. ‘‘He is like your husband, 
too, like the miser who drove all your children from the 
house, one after the other, so that some starved and some 
committed wicked things. Perhaps Lucian will in time be- 
come a miser. I think That already he begins to love money. 
He dreams all day about the money ; he cannot think of his 
work—he will do no more scientific work. His gold will 
presently weigh him down and crush him.” 

She was silent for a few moments, but she turned her face 
from one to the other as if she listened to what each in turn 
was saying. . p 

‘* You bring me no comfort. You give me no advice, It 
doesn’t help me to hear from each of you, one after the 
other, the sadness of your lives. What amlItodo? Oh! 
tell me, what am I to do?” : 

Again there was silence. Lucian shivered, for, aguinst 
his reason, he imagined that he heard voices in reply. 

“No, no, no!” Margaret clasped her hands. “I will do 
anything for any by, in the world except one thing. 
If it were for myself only, he should have my company in 
all the misery which he will bring upon himself. But mine 
alone. He shall not bring misery upon—” Here she was 
silent, while the others interrupted her, speaking apparently 
all together. 

‘Tt had been better,” Margaret went on, “if you had left 
your husbands before your children were born. And that is 
the sum of what you say. You all think so. Better—betier 
for you—better for the world had you left your husbands 
before your babies were born.” : 
She paused. Was it the murmur of assent that Lucian 
heard? 

Then she rose and looked around. “It is very good of 
you,” she said. “ We will cry together often in the time to 
come, Only a day or two more aud I shall be one with you 
—to share in all your sufferings, and to feel all that you 


have felt. Good-night ; good-night. Oh! sad-faced mo- 
thers ! good-night,” : 
The tears ro from her cheeks, her voice broke, and 


then—a strange action when one of the two who embrace is 
impalpable and invisible—she raised her arms and made as 
if she threw them round the neck of one person after an- 
other, and as if she kissed the cheek of one after the other. 
Then she looked round her—she was alone—her visitors 
were gone. She pulled open the chest of drawers and took 
out some of the things that lay there, things Lucian knew, 
appertaining to infants. She unfolded them and held them 
up one by one in the moonlight. ‘Then she carefully folded 
and laid them back again. 

And then, still with, eyes that looked straight before her 
and saw nothing, she walked past Lucian, and slywly, with- 
out touching stair-rail, went down stairs, her husband 
following her. She did not hear bis step; she walked on 
quite unconscious ; she stopped at her room door, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then went in and lay down upon the 
bed 


Lucian bent over her. She was fast 


Her eyes 
were closed. She was peacefully sleeping. 


e lay awake 
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watching her. She slept on, her breathing calm, undis- 
turbed by any more dreams—exhausted. In the mornin 
she would be recovered ; she would be reasonable. O 
course she would see the thing as she always had before, 
with his eyes, from his point of view. She had always been 
that kind of wife who submits to everything which would 
make her husband happy. Presently he, too, fell asleep. 

When he awoke in the morning she was gone. Not into 
the garret this time, but in a quite prosaic manner gone— 
down to breakfast. 


(To BE ConTINUED.) 


REVIVED ARTS AND CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


MONG the revivals of forgotten arts one may count in 
A the strange exploit of copying an engraving with con- 
siderable fidelity upon white satin with needle and silk in- 
stead of the graver's tool. In the days far from the present, 
when the work was first in vogue, the decorated satin was 
framed and suspended upon the walls. Now the decorated 
squares are used for sofa cushions or for the large sachets 
which in many bedrooms take the place of bureau covers. 
To produce the desired fineness of effect, sewing-silk should 
be used in preference to floss or embroidery silk. Carefully 
graded shades should be used, from blue-white through steel 
grays to black. The design should be stamped or drawn 
upon the satin, and if possible the engraving or etching to 
be imitated should be procured and used as a guide for the 
shading. The darker parts are naturally worked closer, 
and with black and dark steel shades. Where dotted or 
stippled engravings are imitated the stitches are made very 
short. In the line-engraving the stitches are taken longer 
and in fine lines, all running the same way. 

As a contrast in point of elaboration a quick form of dec- 
oration on bolting-cloth may be mentioned. The-material 
may be stamped with a design if the stamping is carefully 
done, but a better way is to have the design drawn on thod- 
erately stiff paper. ‘This paper is basted on the back of the 
bolting-cloth, which is so transparent that the pattern is per- 
fectly apparent. The lines are then covered with a single 
shade of Asiatic couching-silk, which is held down by sew- 
ing an over-and-over stitch upon it like a sheet shade. The 
couching-silk, being pressed down at regular intervals to in- 
dicate the exact place where the stitch should cross to hold 
it down, is very easy to sew on. Yellow is a very pleasing 
shade for the purpose, and when completed the lines have 
almost the effect of being threaded with gold beads. If the 
bolting-cloth thus ornamented is intended for a table centre, 
a most appropriate edge will be gold lace in a light open 
pattern. If a glass flower-jar or a lamp is to be placed on 
such a centre plece, it will be best to have the middle plain 
and the ornamental design drawn in the corners. 

Among the great variety of bags that obtrude themselves 
upon the attention of the wayfarer who is driven by fate to 
visit church fairs and Christmas charity bazars is a useful 
form of receptacle known as a duster-bag. It may be worthy 
of imitation by workers who are racking their brains to find 
ideas for home-made Christmas presents. The model is 
made in the same shape as the old-fashioned long purses 
that ladies once carried, but of course on a much-enlarged 
scale. Narrow striped ticking is the material. The decora- 
tion is all upon the white stripes, which are quite covered 
with brier-stitching done with colored silks. One end of 
the bag is drawn up; and finished with a long tassel. The 
other is left square, and edged with a netted fringe of silk. 
The work will have a Persian effect if a variety of colors 
are introduced; but, if preferred, a single color, or several 
shades of the same color, with tassel and fringe to match, 
may be used with very pleasing results. The bag is twenty- 
six inches long an/i five inches wide, These proportions are 
not arbitrary, and can be changed at the maker's pleasure. 
The opening is in the seam, and two gilt curtain-rings are 
slipped on in imitation of the small metal rings which pro- 
tect the opening of a purse. These larger rings serve a 
double purpose in also providing a convenient means for 
hanging up the bag. tee: 

There is a certain richness and antiquity of appearance 
about bullion - work that mske it desirable in this age of 
sumptuous revivals of the splendors of the past. In one or 
two cases that I know of whole sets of drawing-room chairs 
have had their seats covered with satin decorated with bull- 
ion. One of the upholsterers in New York says that it is 
so difficult to find any person to execute the work success- 
fully that he has been obliged to send his orders to Phila- 
delphia to be filled. This may suggest to embroiderers who 
are dependent upon their needle’s skill for support the ad- 
vantage of mastering the art while it is still a rare acquire- 
ment. 

The ‘design should be stamped upon the material, and 
worked with metal, either silver or ge id or a mingling of 
both. As described in a technical work, bullion is composed 
of fine gold or silver wire, so deftly twisted that it forms a 
smooth, round, elastic tube, which the worker cuts with 
scissors into the lengths required for the work. Some of 
the bullion is made of rough wire, some of smooth. The 
variation produces a kind of shadi Jn working, a bit of 
cotton the shape of the figure is laid on the design, or, bet- 
ter still, the figure is stuffed by running it down and across 
with heavy filling-cotton. The bits of bullion cut the ex- 
act length required are then’ sewed over the filling by slip- 
ping one piece at a time, like a bead or bugle, upon a needle 
threaded with fine sewing-silk. In sewing on, the bullion 
takes the same direction in which a stitch of embroidery 
silk would be taken. The smooth bullion should be used 
to represent the high lights, the rough sort for the shaded 
portions. 

Not only for bags is this kind of work pretty, but for 
cushions, sachets, glove-holders, mouchoir - cases, and a Va- 
riety of other uses. Although the work is very old, it is 
so little known to the present generation of needle-workers 
that it seems to possess quite the charm of novelty. 

As Christmas comes in sight, those gift-makers who find 
themselves pressed for time look anxiously about to find 
things that are quickly and easily made. Something new 
is the great requisite with many, but why oe the well- 
known articles which have won by their usefulness a high 
place in every one’s favor? There is nothing new about a 
set of doilies except in the variety of their decoration, but 
no housekeeper despises a new dozen of the eons indis- 
pensables. The various mats for special dis are also 
welcomed, and so are the table centres of divers makes and 
designs. Of all these things no one who-ever quietly enter- 
tains can have too met: 

The same is true of lamp shades. From em tard pe 
up to gold-embroidered China silk they are pretty use- 
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ful. It is common now with many to have, instead of 
candelabra, four, or five if one is used in the centre, of the 
tiny lamps, of which each is simply a small globe set in the 
socket of a tall silver or glass candlestick. The shades of 
the lamps should be alike; and of course these shades will 
vary in correspondence with the different flowers, ribbons, 
and embroideriés, and a new set will be a most appropriate 
Christmas gift. They are so small that it takes but little 
silk and lace to cover them. The fine imported crépe 
paper will also make charming shades. Some that are 
quite fascinating in their daintiness are made of creamy- 
white crépe paper, with a ruffle at the edge of the same 
paper, with edges slightly flared out by drawing them 
betweerr the fingers and tinting them irregularly with dashes 
of violet color. The ruffle is set on with one edge standing 
up for a heading, Around the top of the shade is a narrow 
frill to match, from below which long-stemmed violets hang 
to form a fringe. The flowers are the cheaper kinds 
—~ in millinery, and sold for about twenty-five cents a 
ozen. 

A tea-cozy that would make a novel feature on an after- 
noon tea table is made in clever imitation of a Japanese 
lady. The legs are taken off a Japanese doll, and a quilt- 
ed satin skirt tied around the waist. The skirt must be 
wide enough to slip over the small tea or coffee pot. The 
upper part of the doll is clothed in an India silk kimono, 
which, I am told, is the easiest thing possible to shape. The 
hands are fastened together, and appear to support a tiny 
tray,on which are glued a toy teapot of thimble size and 
two infinitesimal teacups. Unless one is successful in find- 
ing a doll with properly dressed hair, it will be necessary 
to supply it with a wig made of black Nama wool; and 
try to arrange it as nearly like the heads on a fan as pos- 
sible. At many of the Japanese stores the dolis can be 
found already dressed and coifed. ‘To make them ready 
for this use it will only be necessary to supply the wadded 
skirt and the toy tea equipage. 

A trifle that will help to fit up a work-basket, if one is in- 
cluded in the giver’s list of gifts to prepare before Christ- 
mas, is a scissors-protector. It is simply a cork neatly 
covered with close crochet done with silk. At one end of 
the cork the work is drawn up and finished with a smal! 
tassel. The middle part of the other end is left bare, and 
into it the scissor points are plunged when not in use. 

Another pretty convenience for the work bag or basket is 
a yard measure made of narrow taffeta ribbon. ‘Ihe di- 
visions into inches and their subdivisions are worked with 
black sewing-silk. Atone end a few inches are left beyond 
the yard to decorate with a little embroidery of forget-me- 
nois or any small flower. There is nothing really more 
useful about an ornamented measure, but the work gives it 
a value in the eyes of the receiver, who cannot help think- 
ing kindly, when she uses it, of the friendly hand that took 
a few stitches for her, 

Still another trifle to help furnish the Christmas gift of a 
work-basket is an pe eo made in acorn shape, with the 
nut, emory filled, of dull brown silk, and the cup and stem 
crocheted of brown twist, not the regular knitting-silk. A 
fine steel needle should be used, and the close crochet stitch 
simulates well the natural corrugations of the actual woody 
chalice. 

As to the basket itself, every shop where such things are 
sold affords an opportunity for selecting graceful shapes, 
which can be trimmed with ribbon on the outside, aud sup- 
plied with useful and ornamental pockets on the inside, which 
will give hiding-places for thimble, buttons, spools, and the 
various necessary impedimenta which vex the soul of an 
orderly woman when they “‘ fight together,” as our Spanish 
neighbors say, in the limited space of a box or basket. A 
needle-book, with one cover and two or three button-hole- 
edged flannel leaves, can be secured among the bags at one 
side of the basket. A sachet made of ribbons to match 
bows, bags, and needle-book may be tacked down upon the 
bottom of the basket. If a thickness of wadding or of eider- 
down flannel is put in it to hold the scent-powder, the rat- 
tling of scissors and other tools of the trade will be avoided. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
RIDING AND DRIVING. 


7 the woman who loves horses and riding, every season 
of the year seems appropriate for the exercise. True,in 
the summer in our climate the middle of the day is too warm, 
but rides taken early in the morning before breakfast or late 
in the afternoon toward sunset are delightful. Even in 
winter it is not necessary to gire up one’s rides altogether, 
for unless the weather is exceptionally severe, the exercise 
given by taking a brisk trot or canter is sufficient to warm 
the rider pretty thoroughly. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the majority of women regard spring and fall as the 
desirable seasons for riding, and, all things considered, per- 
haps they are right. A walk through the Park now on any 
leasant afternoon will disclose scores of women on the 
ridle-paths, and some, unfortunately, on the drives. Where 
there are not separate roads provided for equestrians, of 
course they have no choice, but when so many and such 
icturesque ways have been devised for them as in Central 
Park, it seems needless for them to occupy the precious space 
on the roads meant for vehicles. 

It seems to me that there has been an increase of late not 
only in the number of women riders, but, what is more to 
be rejoiced at, in the number of those who ride well. Per- 
haps the able and well-directed criticism of some good riders 
who have written on the subject during the past two or 
three years has had some effect. Few women who ride are 
so proficient as to need no more instruction in the art. 

Riding in the city is unfortunately a rather expensive 
luxury, whether a woman owns her horse or hires one. If 
it were not for the cost, there is no doubt that the exercise 
would be far more general, for there are few women who 
do not enjoy riding and wish to keep on with it after mt | 
once been in the saddle. In the country the expense o 
a a horse is comparatively small, and the fact that 
one finds little riding there my ame to prove, what is al- 
ready generally admitted, that in many forms of sport and 
exercise the city, despite its inferior facilities, far excels. 


It is difficult for a beginner to sit erect in the saddle 
without appearing, or indeed feeling, rigid and uncom- 
fortable. In time she will find that she can be straight 
without being stiff; but even this fault is better than a bent, 
limp e, which is most unsightly and betrays weak 
muscles. If a woman has not been accustomed to much 
exercise, it will probably take her longer to acquire a firm 
seat than if her muscles were harder and more used to being 
called on, Although the position on a side-saddle is not a 
natural one, it is very secure when one has learned to grip 
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the pommel and saddle properly, and a good rider is seldom 
unseated; except under very os Ae circumstances. In pity 
for your horse, as well as for your own suke, try to make 
your seat good, for until you succeed in this you will have 
to use the reins to preserve your balance, and that may 
spoil your animal’s naturally sensitive mouth, making it 
hard and unresponsive. 

Rising to the trot is troublesome at first to most women, 
owing to the lack of strength in the left knee, which must 
sustain the weight. When the motion is sidewise as well 
as up and down, it has a — curious effect. The rider 
seems to roll ut cach rise, and the appearance is certainly 
not graceful. Some riders appear to think that the higher 
they rise, the better they are doing, but when this is exag- 
gerated it looks awkward, and as it one were working un- 
necessarily hard. It is well enough to tell beginners to rise 
as high as they can, for they are not usually able to stay up 
long enough, but when they have gained strength and 
caught the motion there is no need of rising higher than 
is actually required to avoid the double jolt. 


Many English women ride ey well on either side of 
the horse, having a right and a left handed saddle, and 
skirts to fit each. It is very uncommon to sce this done 
here, but its advantages, both for horse and rider, are obvi- 
ous, Miss Anna C, Brackett, the well-known teacher and 
writer, has ridden in this way for years, using the right 
saddle one day and the other the next. If one rides often 
and always on the left side, according to custom, the one- 
sided position is pretty sure to give the back a twist and 
make the right hip higher than the left. By alternating, the 
strain is equalized and the body developed evenly on both 
sides. The horse, on his part, is relieved by having the 
weight changed so that it does not always come upon the 
same set of muscles. 

Riding and driving belong naturally together, so that 
speaking of one suggests the other. The driving in Central 
aud Prospect parks, the avenues, and all the good roads 
leading into the suburbs of the two cities, are well filled daily 
with vehicles of all kinds, and judging from the satisfied 
expressions of their occupants, this is a sport which fur- 
nishes pleasure to thousands. There is a wide difference 
between city and country driving, not only in the greater 
attention which must be given to appearance in town, but 
in the risks incurred on crowded driveways. On fine Sat- 
urday afternoons the maze of carriages, bicycles, and eques- 
trians on a park road is bewildering, and it requires very 
careful management to avoid collisions. If one is out for 
the sake of the driving, and not for show, there is more en- 
joyment to be had on a less frequented road. 

Among the numbers of women who handle the reins, in 
phaeton, dog-cart, or whatever the trap, the observer will 
see many who do it skilfully and easily. They are the ones 
who have taken pains to learn how. ‘Those who think that 
it comes naturally, and does not require any special study or 
practice, will not be singled out for their good form on the 
road. A more serious consideration, moreover, is that they 
may endanger their own lives, and perhaps those of others, 
by not knowing what to do in case anything unusual bap- 
pens. One of the most exasperating and hopeless faults is 
that of not giving the entire attention to the horse. Ev- 
ery one knows the kind of driver who lets the reins hang 
loose while turning to talk to her companion or gazing ai 
the surrounding country. If there is an unexpecied move 
on the horse's part she is totally unprepared, and there is al- 
ways the danger of running’ into another vehicle. With a 
pair, of course, the risk is doubled, for each horse has a dis- 
position of his own. 

Startling colors and any conspicuous style of dress are 
avoided on the road, as rete else, by women of refined 
taste. Bows of bright satin ribbon tied io the whip seem to 
be dear to the feminine heart, but it must be acknowledged 
that they are out of place. The same is true of rosettes on 
the horse’s bridle, or any such attempt at decorating him. 
A beautiful horse shows his beauty to the best advantage 
when there is as little as possible to cover up his graceful 
lines and shining coat. 

Viewed justly and broadly, however, the driving of both 
men and women has improved wonderfully in the last few 
years. More attention is paid to its fundamental principles, 
and there is a general desire to know all ubout il and do it 
in the most thorough and artistic way. 

Apevia K. Brarrerp. 





M, H. M.—It is not our custom to answer such questions by mail. 
Have a full high waist of white chiffon hooked in the back. Use either 
or embroidered chiffon. Then have bretelles of satin ribbons of 

two colors twisted together with large loops on the shoulders. Have 

a twist also asa belt and collar. The es of white silk should be one 


large putt to the elbow. 

M.—Pinsh is not mpch worn, velvet being the fashion of the 
pe me but there is a tendency that way, and pinsb will probably be re- 
vived. 

Constant Reaver. —Corduroy is always worn in a measure, and is in 
favor with Boston ladies. Make a gored skirt of it and a box-pleated 
waist of thesame. Haye either a round waist, with three pleats back and 
oe et else a Norfolk jacket extending over the hips ans belied. 

M. H. 8.—Get green and rose shaded silk or velvet to make revers and 

The back should be fitted, the front half 
and hanging ends. Large sleeves of silk, 
and siceves, complete !:. 

like that of the frock for a young girl 

908 of Bazan No. 45. A golf cape of 
thick dark cloth with gay On the wrong side and a hood, with straps 
inside, will answer for | wear. 

Sunsonincn.—For a stout short-waisted lady make a silk waist in 
lengthwise pleais from shoulders down to the end, pointing the waist in 
front and back. Then add a twist on the edge and have a stock-collar. 
Have mutton-leg sleeves of good size. 

A. B. t heavy or k velvet and make your ome rather short 
and in godets or ded folds attached toa yoke. Use the mink collar, 
aud have below it a finted collarette of the material edged with mink. 

L. M. R.—Use the figured bell skirt for a new waist, large sleeves, and 
small cape. Then get plain black satin for an entire new skirt cut in the 
wide short fashion now liked. Use white guipure lace on the waist, and 
keep the skirt plain. 

0. E. D.—Bridemaids’ gowns have been described at length in Bazar 
Nos. 87 and 88. For those to be worn next spring use chiffon and white 
silk by a Paquin model illustrated in last week’s Bazan. Add a guimpe 
of white chiffon to make them high inthe neck. The bride's parents pa: 
for everything about the church wedding except the minister's fee. x 
ring, books, an etching, are suitable gifts to a flancé at Christmas. Such 
inquiries are not answered by mail. 

B. L —The mutton-leg sleeves will probably remain in style. You 
are at least safe iv making them, as they conki easily be cut down to 
those you like. Send us your full name and addres* and we will give you 
the address you desire. 

An Op Supsoninen.—See the godet skirt of which a diagram pattern 
is given nnder No, I11. on the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 48. This is 
like the Redfern skirt described in New York Fashions recently, except 
that it has three godets instead of four. Another beck breadth cut exactly 
the same as the other three can be added. 


a collarette for your tea 
loose, and belted with ri 
and a ruche around the 
N. D.—Make the wool 
from 15 to 17 years ola 


wn. 








YOUNG GIRL’S FUR CAPE, 
See illustration on page 964. 

STRAKHAN fur is used for this simple cape for a 
A young girl, edged with narrow gray-fox bands. The 
waved lower part of the cape is attached to a round yoke 
that is outlined with the light fur 








YOUNG GIRL’S FELT HAT 
thee hat is of clouded felt in golden-brown shades, 


trimmed simply with a large side bow of shot blue and 
yellow ribbon 


FUR-TRIMMED GOWNS. 
Se: trations on page 973 


DARK blue velveteen gown illustrated is made with 
A 1 plain skirt, and a rou xl waist that is plain at the 
back and slightly pleated in at the front. The only trim 
ming consists of a band of Alaska sable fur at the neck and 
wrists, and two similar bands around the armhole, termi 
nating with a head at the front. Nickel-gray cloth, with 
black marten fur, is employed for another gown. The skirt 
is bordered with two 
bands of the fur. The 
bodice is made with a 
waved basque, pointing 
downward at the front 
headed by a belt and bow 
of gray bengaline, the 
stock -collar and cravat 
heing hikewise of benga 


line. A full waved col 
larette is edged with nar 
row fur 








Fig. 6.—Front or Bopice 
or Costume, Fie. 2 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom Fig. 2.—Costume witH Jacket ror Youne Fig. 3.—Frock ror GIRL FROM 


5 to 7 YEARS OLD Grat From 15 To 17 Years oLp. 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. See Figs. 5 and 6.—{For pattern and description For pattern and description see No. 
XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement.) VL on patterno-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Cutipren’s Toy Retys. 
For design and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Ciotu Trea Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 








Fig. 2.—LAcE-TRIMMED MATINEE. 


For pattern and description see No. V. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 


DANCING-CLASSES FOR CHILDREN. 


By? it is part of a child’s nature to dance we realize 
every day. How the baby that has just learned to 
walk will make its way to the window at the first note from 
the organ-man,and jump up and down, with little hands 
pressed against the panes to steady itself,and how the chil 
dren in the street will gather around, and with happy faces 
dance the best they know how to whatever time he. may 
be playing! 

The children who can go to dancing-schoo] should begin, 
if it is possible, when they are five or six years old. Any 
awkwardness that develops in a child is far more apt to 
come from habit than from nature, and there is nothing 
better than the exercise and training in dancing, under 
proper guidance, to help and to cure it. ‘The mother must 
be careful to select a good dancing-master. It is ove side 
of the question to know how to dance, and another to under- 
stand how to teach dancing. Women have taken it up as a 
profession, and many of them are competent and successful 
teachers. 

The exercise of dancing is very healthy; it quickens the 
children’s ear for music, and it teaches them grace and good 
deportment. These are all very important factors in the 
education of a child, and there are few pleasures that can 
be given them that combine so much. 

he association of boys and girls at dancing-school teaches 
them to behave naturally and gently with each other, and 
often such impressions made at an early age influence them 
through life. 

Dancing-classes are generally held in the afternoon, either 
at the house of the dancing-masier, or at private houses, 
where small classes meet once or twice a week. The chil- 
dren should not be too warmly dressed, the little girls wear- 
ing white nainsook -with bows and sashes, or light silk.or 
challi. dresses, according to their age. Boys would wear 
their best suits, with patent-leather pumps, and the little 
boys always look well dressed in sailor suits made of white 
flannel. Black stockings are the best, and the slippers, either 
black kid or patent-leather, should be carried in a small bag, 
and put on where the wraps are removed. Care must be 
given in selecting the slippers that they are long and broad 
enough to give the muscles of the foot full play. 

Whoever takes the children to the class should see that 
they are all right before en- 
tering the dancing-room, and 
particularly that they are 
quiet for a little while before 
leaving, so that they may cool 
off before going out. It is 
advisable to have a litile ex- 
tra wrap, and to run no 
chance of catching cold. 
Children, as a rule, are taken 
by their nurses or governess- 
es, and the mothers go from 
time to time to watch them 
dance and to see their im- 
provement, It is a pretty 
sight to see a large well-light 
ed room full of children learn- 
ing to dance, and there are 
Fig. 5.—Bacx or Bopice few things in which the chil- 

or Costume, Fre. 2. dren take more pleasure. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
me re for Loeic children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pa res wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
liurrhen. Sold by dr uggiat s in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle,—[{Ade,) 

Somes exceedingly choice silverware is the reliable 
“Sterling Silver Inlaid’’ line manofactured by The | 
Holmes & Edwards Sfiver Co., and advertised in our 
advertisement colamns. Experienced housekeepers 
have pronounced them unexcelled in intrivste worth 
ind wearing qualities, proving the old adage “ The 
best is the cheapest in the end.—{ Adv.) 

REMARKABLE PRESERVATION 
is a characteristic of Borden's Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream. Always the same; is perfectly pare; 
entirely wholesome; free from substances foreiga to 

we milk. A perfect product accomplished by a 
scientific process, Adv 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


wie BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 


a fp On this Continent, have received 


79 P9 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
{n Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Proce Process, no Alka- 
_ o, other ¢ —— or Dyes are 

in on the t preperations. 
Their delicious BRE AKF ABt G coc OA absolutely 
pure aad solu le, and costs less than one cent a cup. 






BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_ WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Chocolat Suchard 


The namo “‘Suchard’’ on a piece 
of Chocolato typifies the highest order 
only of purity and excellence. Cheap 
Chocolates aro not manufactured by 
the Fabriquo Suchard at Neuchatel. 
Drinking Chocolates, Cocoas, BonBons, 
Noisettes, Giandujas, Gift Packages, 
etc., etc ,all unique, and all of the best 
quality 

A dainty book 
sentt 


“AC up of Chegeinns’” wall Ss 
ve sending the name of his grocer 
Thos. Ly seming & 

Bole Agents for } Warren &t.. New York- 


ape An Ideal 
Christmas Box 








A BOX OF 


Murray & 


Lanman’s 
FLORIDA WATER 


“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME" 


DELIGHTFUL FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, BATH, OR 
GENERAL TOILET USE. 
SOOTHING AND COOLING AFTER SHAVING, 


JUST THE THING 
FOR EITHER A LADY OR GENTLEMAN 


Ask your Druggist for it. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA: 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 
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“What makes my lamp 
smell so!” 
probably. 


will tell you. 


Wrong chimney, 
“Index to Chim- 
neys”” 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





| Jackets from $5 up; Capes from $5 up. 


Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
Ulisters, Plush Jackets, and Capes. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a | 


perfect at. We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers, and 
Cloak - makers, abd can save you from $5 to $20 on 
every order. We pay express charges. 

Our Winter Catalogue illastrates every new style in 
Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush Garments, 
and Tailor-made Suita. We will be pleased to mail it 
to you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, new 
measurement diagram (which insures a perfect fit), 
and more than FORTY SAMPLES of the clothe, 


| plushes, and furs, from which we make our garments, 


on receipt of four cents postage. You may select any 


| atyle and we will make it specially to order for you 


| and fur 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 





152 and 154 West 23d Street, 





from any of our samples. We also sell cloth, plush, 


»y the yard. Mention the Bazar. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
New York. 





Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 


It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 





perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt often cents. 


To be Happy—Play 


PoPUe ame 
HALMA 


Just the thing for a Holiday present. It should 
be in every home, For sale by Toy dealers 














| everywhere. By mail, on receipt of one dollar. 
E. I. HORSMAN, 
| Publisher, 34! Broadway, N. Y. 





woman who uses VOGUE as sat ed 
= Grane wwe well, look well, entertain well. 


OGUE 


A WEEKLY 
FASHION PAPER 


Unlike any other periodical of to-day. 


A distinctly unique publication. 
In 1895 it will enter its fourth year. 





for day 


articles 


women 
tumes, 





N every number—there are 
52 numbers a year—Vocue 
gives from 20 to 40 designs for 


SMART GOWNS 


church, tennis, riding, driving, 
golf, bathing, cycling, boating, 
shopping, négligé ; 


hose, wraps, lingerie, etc. 


Its designs are from actual 
gowns worn by New York Society 


ly described. 


or evening wear, visiting, 


also all minor 
of dress—shoes, hats, 


» whose daily life, cos- 
and manners are accurate- 








Thousands of Women in the best Society y sow Sous Sat goves 
made from designs in VOGUE, because they are always fashionable and 


up-to-date. 


VocuE is not merely a paper indispensable to dressmakers. It is entertaining in its 
literary contents, giving full accounts of New York Society, with most beautifully deco- 


rated portraits of leading women. 


Readers of HArPeR’s Bazar, who have learned by experience to respect and ad- 


mire and depend on the Bazar, are invited to try VoGuE also.- The two 
Of its kind there is nothing better than 
> ing! $ Bazar should not be looked for, as there is only-one 


occupy wholly different fields. 
subscribing to VoGur, a Ha 
VoGue and only one HARPER’s Bazar. 
Vocvue publishes every week bright 
letters from London, Paris, and Vienna, 


= aap 
ocuEe. In 


stories, poems, and original humor, and: has 
The illustrations in VOGUE are decorative, 


chic, unique, pretty, and excellent in every respect. 
Vocus tells its readers what is fashionable, and keeps them informed of all novel- 


ties in the New York shops. 


VOGUE SHOWS CORRECTLY FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


a, 
; Sie. 12x9% inches, in a box. 
| Reta price, 


—— pares ates oe contigs of tas See 


in stamps. 0 sa 
A trial subse oalen of Gaee months, one dollar. 








on fine , and an 
N FROM VOGUE. 


J a prampeperliegip conypord ee worth for $4.00 


Voaus is for sale by all first - class newsdealers. 
Address: Vocus 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





_TARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE oy hi rt oo or em | 


Tt yy 






sats Oulp 


‘DEAFES ati rae 


sora 
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Vou. XXVIL, No. 48. 


Stern 
Bros. 


are prepared to 


Make to Order 
Ladies’ 


Street, Carriage, 
Reception and Wedding 


Dresses, 
Tea Gowns, 
Negligees ana 
Corsages 

from the la‘est Paris Models 


also the creations of their 
own designers, 


at 
Very [loderate Prices. 


West 23d St. 





and Best Tonic 





A'l druggists or by mall 50 
cents, 44 Stone 8t., N.Y. 





pip 44444444 d+ dnb de, dnd dnd de 
wTwrvrvvrVvVVYeYeYYYYeererrrrvrevrvr.? 


GOOD TEETH 


Free for a Postal 


4 te us to send you a free sample box of 
> Wright's Antise tiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap. Gives 
p elegant lustre, preserves the enamel, cures 
sore gums and is delightful and refreshing 
Ptothe mouth. No soapy taste. 25c. in stamps ¢ 
> will bring large box. Take no substitute. 
Sold ‘where, Bate je by wires 4 Co., 
; Chemists, Dept. “G,” Detroit, i 
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4 
4 
. 
4 
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A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. perfeet ) 
relief and permanent cure for all 
lorms 01 

HEAD. 














Send ~ A 
Megtion this paper. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

The Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 











ere bee a ee 
vices ; the only 
rtavle and invisible 





‘or 
WILSON EAR DRUM co., 
184 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Miss Kate I, Wheelock, whom « * Cavendish ” 
Lo th hes me Queen of America,” writes 

t ier System of Playing W hist 
with © Extra Cards: nied 

“I Say had some of my classes try your 
American Whist Packs, and find them en- 

rely pract for beginners. Am glad 
to let you know it.” 

Every one who is anxious to learn the leads 
and play correctly should have a pack of these 
cards. Postpaid, fifty cents. 


Hy ego WHIST PACK CO. 
445 Powers’ Bi jock, Rochester, N. 


9 Me Be 





20th Edition—Postpaid for Be. (or stampa, 


THE HUMAN HAIR 





Why it Falls Turne Gray, ~ the Remedy. 

By oy HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., pwn A 
A. P. LONG & 9 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa, 
= = Mvery eunebouta read this little boot." — Atheneum, 

p ez". AGENTS — To 
- Pay: | 
py ee selling Corset on 
=“ ED: a all particulars write 
co., Pre Louie, Mo, 














DECEMBER 1, 1804. 


BEST&CO 


For boys from 4to 
12, is made of jight 
blue doeskin, navy 
blue yacht cloth, 
ie eadetcloth, or 

lue crepe, hand- 
somely braided in 
military style. Can 
be worn with mili- 
tary cloak. 





It very prettily illustrates what we 
have often said about our original ef- 
fects in Children’s Clothing, such as 
are designed only where that is made 
the exclusive business. 


Our catalogue with its 700 illustrations of things for 
children will be mailed to any aJdress; postage 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 
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**] don’t want 


to vote, 
but I would 
like to emanci- 
te woman- 
ind from un- 
necessar 








work. lf 
s they'll use 
*Redfern’ 
Bias 
Corded 
Velvet 
ow 
a brand of the v\. 
famous roy 
ye ‘ Zn Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding 


on their dresses, one binding will 
save the work and expense of put- 
ting on several of other kinds.” 

Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 
ES SD ET 
«S.H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


7. ea 











ROY 
OF ‘PERSPIRATION 


At all Ketail Stores, or Sample Pair sent pre- 


paid on receipt of price. 
a > 3, 4, 5, 6, 
Price,...... 20c., 22¢., 25c., 2Be., B35e. 


AMOLIN 00., 125 and 127 Worth St., N. Y, 











If decent care and Jaros 
Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your proper home. 


"Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits —absorbs moisture— prevents colds 

—can’t irritate—can’t shrink—ecopom- 

ical — comfortable — wears. 

Sold oust, Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





WHAT A PITY 


You who'are so 


DISFICURED 


with hair growing on your 


sin ble Kk Cs 


LYONS SILKS 


Muscovite, Peau de Daim, Gros de Londre, Poult 
de Soie, Brocades, Chine Taffetas, Moire Miroir, 
Moire Granite, Moire Antique, Colored Satins. 


RICH WHITE FABRICS 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Crepes and Crepons for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
GRENADINES AND GAZES. 


Proadvvay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Prize AT dl 
Beissel’ s Pi Needles 
‘ The finest on the globe.” 
Established A. D. 1730. Will not bend, break, or cut the 


thread, and are the best If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. ‘To convince, samples free. Send 
stamp to pay postage, or s for a full paper of 25 needles. 

Ask first at the store, and send de s name if he cannot supply 


"BEAUTIFUL SOUTHERN GALAX LEAVES 


for decorating. Brilliant Green and Bronze. Sam- 
ple free for 2c. stamp, or $1.00 per hundred, postpaid 
OMAS. H. RECRSRSREM, Linville, Mitchel So..5. ©. 
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Face, Neck, and Arms 
don't know it can be removed 
forever by using 

KOSMEO DEPILATORY ! 
Sent by mail everywhere on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 





KOSMEO TOILET CO., 905 Broadway, N. ¥. City. | 





CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
aoe AND PAY FREIGHT. 


our 2 drawer walout or osk Im: 


arm Line 
pores ligt eee img mac 


and heavy work, finder Si ies te Years, oh 
Automatic Bobbin Self-Threading Cylin- 








prod 
croviee, 


uces @ pure, creamy foam which fi 

thor: y cleansing and — oR the 

It the teeth without injury to the 
<~ Soak a firm 


size 1 sent pope 


Address BUCK & RAYNER, ‘Dest. E. 
State and Madison Sts., CHICAGO 
Temple Place, 
-— Ave. New work: 


LEWANDO'S 33."sink's 2.9 


re in B.A Sona "or Price-liet. 
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Satin Antique, Glace Velvets, Fancy Velvets. 


you, Extra samples FREE, f or this 
HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO., 
102 Greene Street, New York. Sole Agents for the United States. | 
Ladies can earn from $5 to $10 per week introducing 
these needles to families 


UTE 





REDFERN 


FURS. 


Magnificent Exhibits of Furriers’ Art. 
Superb Sealskin Coats, Capes, and 
Muffs, Imperial Russian Sables. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
FUR COLLARETTES. 


Mr. Redfern has just received 500 very 
Handsome Dark Hudson Bay Sable Neckties 
from his Paris establishment, which he is pre- 
pared to forward to any part of the United 
States for $32.00 each. “If not approved, 
money refunded. 

Sketches of Collarettes on application. 


210 Fifth Ave., N.Y .(next Delmonico’s. ) 








TRADE MARK. 


is on every piece of 
LLAMA Striped Fleece, 
POLKA P. K, Fleece, 


| For ENGLISH Fleece. 

These fabrics are just the thing 
Baby for warm little night-slips for 
the Baby, and for wrappers | 
and and underwear. You can get 


these Fleeces in plain weaves, 
and in dainty piqué and'striped 
effects. ° Also in white and 
colors. Nothing could be more 


' Mother 


suitable for house-jackets and 
| children’s. dresses. 


Sold by all leading Retailers. 







Our popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 

AND BUNKER HILL 
writing-papers are used in every 
State and Territory in the Union. 

Complete samples will be sent 
on receipt of four cents, if not 
obtainable through your dealer. 

Samuel Ward Co.,Boston, Mass 
ONO ILA ll ll ll al 


BEDS 





TWIN 


of BRASS have supplanted the old-fashioned doubie bed among 
the better classes in England—the change being largely due to 


of scientific men and physicians. ‘T is poison to 
breathe again the human breath. Twin Beds 
prevent such dangerous inhalations. 


These metal bedsteads do not harbor vermin, they 
add beauty and cheerfulness to the bedchamber, while 
in summer there is about them a delightful air of cool- 
ness which invites repose. The metal in our beds 
never tarnishes in any climate. Mr. B. R. Barkiow, 
at our American branch (15th St., adjoining Tiffany’s, 
New York), will send illustrations with estimates on 
request, with postage. | .argest stock in the world. 
HOSKINS & SI & SEWELL, | Connon’! 


LONDON, 
Bedstead Makers’ BIRMINGHAN. 





| LADIES’ UND 


This mus 











RIDEOF THE WEST 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals 
| injurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 


ERWEAR. In purchasing garments, ask for 


this brand, and take no substitute. 





lin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 


} retail Dry Goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, 
also for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 





THE TWIN-DRAGON | 












PRIESTLEY'S 
Black Silk Warp 


" Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 


same ge appearance and weave. It 
comes in _ weights : extra light, light, 


’ 
ts 


tye _--# “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 


Ask to ood it at the dry-goods 
An examination will convince you 


JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
The Vantine Teas 


A.A.Yantine & Co. 


a Largest Importers from 
” & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Tung-Po” Chop, 


English Breakfast 75c. Ib. 
** Bo-Hea” Chop, 

‘Formosa Oolong Tic. “ 
“* Dai-Dai” Chop, 

Orange Pekoe ; 1.00 * 
“Cho-Ye” CROP 

Ceylon : 1.25 “ 
“Uji” Chop, 

Uncolored Japan . 1.50 ** 


(Add 16c. postage per Ib. on mail orders.) 
Packed under our supervision and imported 
especially for us. 

Goods ordered now for holidays will be delivered any 
time desired. We carry the largest stock and finest ex- 
amples of Oriental art goods of any house inthe world. 
| Se Send for ‘ * Vantiae’ s Monthly ” for November. 
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Dress Goods. 


& 
A Shipment of Novelties. 


We have imported a limited col- 
| lection of Dress Goods of the 
| choicest order. They represent 
| the latest styles that have appear- 

ed in Paris. 
| Extra choice dark shades in the 
fashionable Crepons—a single 
piece of each. 

Puffed Mohair Crepons, com- 
| posed of Wool and Mohair; these 
| have a handsome Silky appear- 

ance. 
| London Tailor Styles, in checked 
| Tweeds and Coverts. Plaid Cloths 
| for Coat and Cape linings. 

Black and Colored Perforated 
| Cloths ; the same in White for 
| Opera Cloaks. 

Our popular Double-Sale, on 
both floors, goes on for another 
| week. Quantities of our own fine 

dress goods, at reduced prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


| Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 

Best Sateens. 


Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists, Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE BONE CORSET CO. So Sole Mis. K Kalamazoo, Mich 


THE HOLDFAST 


No belt complete without one. It 
keeps the skirt and belt in proper place. 
Can be had in sterling silver or white 
metal im any size. For saleby all lead- 
ing retailers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Sterling Silver, $1.00, 
White Metal, 25 cents. 
MANHATTAN NOVELTY CO., 

415 Broadway, N. ¥. City. — 










A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 


Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 43 Lenmard Strest, New York. 


THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY 


SS eee eee Jas ee we 
men on Christmas. Your addr 
our descript 


ive the 
ress on a postal brings 

ive circular, which tells of the 
PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 
As this is a device necessary to men who value neat- 
ness and economy, such a gift would be fully ap- 
preciat: 


Practical Novelty Co., 427 Walnut St., Phila, 








SHOPPING i305)" 
exper lence, good Nise a boli’ Leek 


in New York by 
vied Ci 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE 


Ir wae at the exhibition where the ladies’ portraite 
were, 

And the many lovely faces set my timid heart 
rst) 

The eyes that gazed upon me from the frieze and 
{rom dhe, line 

Were eyes that I could wish might look forever into 


mine 


And as 1 wandered in and ont, ecstatic over this, 


Aud for a moment by a glance from that was 
whelmed with biis«, 

I noted seattered here and there the fair origt 
nals 

Of some I most admired of those hanging onthe 

At ne I met whose portrait I bad haply chanced 


AN ALL-ROUND THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
| Browoo Pere. “* Whar’s th’ turkey ?”. ~ 8 os 

Apeays Ixe. “I set him outside to cool, an’ th’ cat 
et him.” 
* Buowoo Perr. * Whar’s th’ cat ?” 

Auxatut Ixe. “ A cayote et him.” 

Beonoo Pérez. “ Whar’s th’ cw 1 

Ava Ixe, “Th’ eupboose et him.” 

Buowoo Pere, “* Whars th’ greyhound ?” 

Acwau len “ An Injan et » 

Buowoo Pers. “ Whar's th’ Injan 7” 

Avxaut Ixe..“ A grizzly ethim.” «| 

Broxoo Pers. ** Whar's th’ grizzly 7” 

Avwant Ixe.** Ont thar.” 

Buowoo Pere. “Waal, we'll have ter eat th’ grizzly, 
Ike; but I hate ter take th’ leavin's uv a Thanksgiving 
turkey like that.” 


Young Simpkins Jeft Priscilla’s 
With a heart most ill at ease ; 
The dog was in the front yard, and 

ilis bark was on the seize. 





—_——_—~.—_——_ J 

“T don’t see why people come here for their health,” 

wied Barker. “It strikes me as being very un- 
' Ithy.” « 

“Te 1s now,” said the landlord. “So many people 
have come here for health and got it that our supply 
has been exhausted.” 

eae 
“I don't think the dude is such a bad institation, 
after all,” said Carraway, the other wight. “There 
' was a dude ap in the mountaine this summer, and I 
owe @ great debt to him, really. If he hadn't been 
there I'l have had to dance every night with Mre. 
Carraway and the girls, As it happened, he relieved 
me of all that, and I had a good smoke and rest every 
evening. I think I'l send the fellow a cigaretiec at 
Christmas.” 
When I was a lad 
I served a term 
As office- boy 
For an attorney's firm, 


And I learned so much 
*Bout their “fanny” ways, 
They keep me in cash 
Fof the rest of my days! 


a I Se 

“I took my boy to town the other day,” said Wil- 
kins. “We had lunch at the Delavin, and after that 
I towk him to a matinée of Hamiet.” 

“That's a good idea. There’s education in that,” 
said Wicks, ‘Was be impressed ?” 

“Very much so,” suid Wilkins. “When we got 
home I said to him, ‘ Well, Willie, you've had a great 
day.” * Yes,"eaid he. *What did you think of Ham- 
let? said 1. * Don't know,’ gaid he. ‘ Bat I say, pa,’ 
he added, ‘ wasn't that a boss mince ple we had ?’” 


PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 


But as 1 met her face to face she coldly turned 
away, 





And ail the sunshine seemed to go—night overcame 
the day; 

And for the nonce forgetting that we two had never 
mel, 

I guashed my teeth in anger and I mattered, * Oly 


coquette ! 
But she paid me not the compliment of hearing 
what I ead; 
She simply weut apon lier -way, ahd I in madness 
fled 
I fled into the highway 
brain; 


there to cool my fevered 


But ne'er shall I recover from that madness and that 
pain. 


And I'd-beseech the ladies when they have their por- 
traits winde, 
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A STRANGE INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


A cougmy or Cur AND ARE TRANGFORM- 
NESE OFPOSE A OOLUMN eP INTO A POUBLE~ 
or dave. Tusy meer i COLUMN ACQUUNT OF 
MAND-TO+ MAND OOMBAT, THK BATYLE 16 THE 

Wat-K wane-Tao, 


A PHILOSOPHER. 


“Going to hear Faust to-night, Harkins 7” 

“No. I'm thinking about to-morrow.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“If I go to-night, to-morrow I shal! have only the 
memory of it, and the memory likewise of the five- 
dollar bill it would cost, Whereas, if I don't go, I 
shall still have the memory of it, for I have heard it 
once, and the five-dollar bill will be a tangible reality.” 


—_—_~——_ 


“1 didn’t see your portrait at the exhibition, Miss 
Holmeleigh.” 
* “No. The wouldn't take it. They sald it was 
a good portrait, but that my face was out Of drawing.” 


—_—_—> 


“Here's another one of those millionaire-plambier 
jokes in the paper,” said Criticus. “ Did you ever see 
a rich plumber, Hicks ?” 


* Never,” suid Hicks. “ All the plumbers I've ever 


seeu have been very poor plumbers Still, afellow mpy 
be a poor plamber and yet be a rich man.” 


“ 


! Maw teugl 





EN FAMILLE. 


BEGAN TO TALK YOU COULDN'T KEEP 





Which portrait banging on the wall bad seemed to With smiling lips and roguish eyes—blue eyes that 
emile on me: never fade 
And truly I could hardly ke from rushing to her Lest they ehall fill some other heart with ruin and . . - 
' ‘ \ ep fro ! oO he ‘ ‘ 1 b Sul mex Willie, “Say, Pa, UM SMABRTER'N You! 
si dismay, Papa. “ THuink so, MY BoY? Wity 7” 
From kneeling down to ask ber if she wouldn't be They smile less fascinatingly, and turn their eyes Wilke. “ You satD YESTERDAY WHEN Da. BROWN 
ny ‘ away! AWAKE FIVE MINUTES. I'VE KEPT AWake TEN.” 
i 
| 
} 
' 
| 
29 | 
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A REUNION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A WASTE OF FORCE. 


e i seems a pity for her to waste her force 
so,” was "my friend's thoughtful re- 
mark as we left the house. 

The woman of whom she spoke had been 
telling us of her plans, arrangements, and 
ideas for the welfare of her family for the 
coming season. She had not quite decided 
upon her plans; her arrangements were not 
yet perfected. Still, she described them, | 
telling us this was what she would ‘‘ proba- 
bly” do. She told what “John” thought 
about the matter, and what each of the chil- 
dren said upun the subject. She explained 
Aunt Maria’s views on the point in question, 
and repeated the remarks Uncle James made 
when he heard of this ‘‘ probable” turn of 
the family affairs. 

‘* But you may not decide upon this settle- 
ment of the question, after all?” was my 
friend’s wondering comment. 

‘*No,” she replied; ‘‘ but it seems like a 
very satisfactory arrangement, and we have 
been talking about it. Of course other 
schemes may be thought of which would be 
better. The time is several months off. We 
may do so, but of course we may not.” 

And after this my friend listened in silence 
while the talkative lady expatiated upon 
what she **might" do. Coming away, the 
listener, after her first words, continued: 

‘* It does scem a pity for people to put so 
much more energy into their talk than they 
do into their actions, or to spend so muc 
thought upon the details of plans which they 
have not yet adopted and never may. Their 
imagination always outruns their judgment. 
Aud by just so much they use the strength 
in words which they should reserve for deeds. 
It is a waste of force, an expenditure of en- 
ergy into the air—foolish, because aimless, 
and weakening because both.” 

‘* Perhaps a woman like that only talks to : 
get other people’s views,” I suggested. 

‘‘ Hardly,” said my friend, ‘* since she did 
not ask our opinions, and only rambled on 
either for lack of other things to say or for 
the pleasure of hearing herself talk. And 
to think! she may take into consideration 
a dozen different plans, and talk of each with 
the same quimation before she does anything. 
Consider how much energy for nothing.” 

‘* But there is one thing you have not con- 
sidered: If you cut such people off from dis- 
cussing their possible and probable family af- 
fuirs, you leave some of them without any 
topics of conversation whatever.” 

‘* But that is not an objection at all,” she 
said. ‘It is an additional advantage which 
I did not perceive, and of which I thank you 
for reminding me.” 





ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY | 
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FORK TABLE -LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 
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Send your address on a postal 
card — I’ll send you my “ Book 
of Sense ”— all about cold stop- 
ping and Calisaya La Rilla 


Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 








An Unexpected Guest 


need arouse no housewifely anxiety if 


Extract ’ BEEF 
is at hand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
pared in a moment, and it always delights 
and refreshes. 

Send for our book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles” 
—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








SOLD BY DBUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


{Soft FI@8, aium, 75 poRTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 




















. 
@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St,, Naw Yorx. [@ 








*« The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS—— 





Produce a good 





are ia most cases the best and often the most lasting. 


impression on your correspondents by 


using good paper; not only good, but the best, such as 
“Standard Linen,” and “No. 1 Quality,” made by the 
WHITING PAPER CO., Holyoke and New York. 


‘The name is water-marked in each sheet. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE PAPERS AND TAKE NO OTHER. 












IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 








Therefore for sat- 

isfactory resnits 

in your cooking . ? 
get the genuine 

with this signa- 

ture in bine: 





**It’s like 
A Magic Touch” 


said an enthusiastic housekeeper 
after using 


niS-E ICON 


That it’s best in every way is vouch- 
ed for by nearly a million otherg+ 
who use it. It’s unlike any other.” 


Trial quantity for the asking 
py Ag SB vp ad 


THE ELECTRA SitiraN CM. 72°Sohn St., New York. 

















application. 











When you need ; 


A Good Soup ; 


remember the brand 


Franco- ; 


20 different kinds. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
P. 0. Box 150, New York. 


American. 


Catalogue mailed free on 4 


——_—_ 
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a all jewelers. 
The Holmes & Eiwards Silver Co, 


Salesrooms 2 Maiden Lane,N. Y.Pullline of our goods to be seer 


argument in favor of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


spoons and forks, is their weari uality. The silver in- 
taid in the back of the bow! and Ta 
secures the service of solid silver, 


ndle before plating, 


Guaranteed 






Patented. 


Each article stamped on the back. 


$Te LING |! LAID la 


Bridgeport Conn. 








The o awarded at the Paris 
Eohibttlon 4889. 





VEL 


9, Rue de Ia Palx, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ar 1 the signature CH. FAY 








ou 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CHL. F*A‘Y, Inventor 
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Pears’ 


One of the 


luxuries is 
Pears’ Soap. 


It's cheap 
though. 





ADORN YOUR HOME 


iaphanies m2": 


> WINDOWS, DOOR PANELS, 
TRANSOMIS, Etc. ER, 


A! EFPECTS, 
VARIETY OF DESIGNS. ~ 
UNPARALLELED AS PRESENTS 
For Holidays and Weddings. . 
To be had at all art stores or picture departments of 
first-class dry goods houses. ///ustrated catalogue mailed 


on receipt of 25c. Colored catalogue, $l. Amount reo 
in case of $10 order. 


GRIME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURER 















PARIS 





NEW-YORK 


SOLO BY ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 
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128 White 
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THE BATTLE OF JENA 
SHERE h been of late a marked re- 
fe ival of interest both in the regions of 
terature and ar | that pertains to that 
marvellous historical tigure Napoleon I In 
{ graving on ve 979, after a painting 
by Sergent, exhibited in the last Champ de 
Mars Salon, the scene depicted is founded 
on ocident that occurred during the bat- 
f Jena, where Napoleon met and crush- 
y defeated the Prussian army under the 
Duke of Brunswick 
All ni¢ht long of the 18th of October, 
1806, the French troope toiled to drag their 


cannon to the height which commanded the 
field, Napoleon assisting the beginning of 
their labors with his own hands to stimulate 
them At six o'clock on the morning of 
the 14th the signal to advance was given. 

Then ensued a scene of horror which no 
pen can describe, which no imagination can 


conceive. For eight hours the battle raged 


as if demon with demon contended—the 
soldiers of Napoleon and the marshalled host 
trained in the school of Frederick the Great! 
It was indeed Greek meeting Greek, The 
wr d was covered with the slain. The 
shrieks of the wounded trampled beneath the 


hoofs of charging cav alry, the shout of onset 
as the pursuers cut down and rode over the 


pursued, rose in hideous clamor even above 
the ceaseless thunders of the batile The 
victory wavered to and fro 

The climax came at four in the afternoon, 


when Murat, with twelve thousand horse, 
fresh and in perfect array, rode down ‘the 
confused mass of the wavering host before 


them and completed the victory. ‘ The 
Prussian army was destroyed; humanity 
veils her weeping eyes from the appalling 
scene which ensued. It was no longer a bat 
tle, but a massacre.” 


‘‘ And,” writes one who was an eye-witness 
. ’ . 
in this fearful carnage, *‘in the midst of the 


storm of shot and shell the clarionets which 
dominated the music never suspended a 
note.” 


TRUSTWORTHINESS HONORED. 


BANKER in Chin.Choo not long since | 


t wrote. to a missionary, asking him to 
give him a list of ten or more Christians 
whom he might safely employ in his bank, 
‘* because,” he added, the Christians are 
the only trustworthy men iu the city.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Don’t For 

that when you buy orget 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Strength. It has no 


equal as acure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Serofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and$:. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


| To users of 


Cream of Tartar 


Instead of 3 = 


spoonfuls (two 
of cream of tar- 
tar and one of 


soda) use 
2 spoonfuls of 





Cleveland’s <a 
baking powder. VSE> 
You will find it more 


convenient and more eco- 
nomical and the cake will 
have a fine grain and an 


even lightness throu ughout. 
Baking Powder Co., 


SKINS ON FIRE 
Instantly 

Relieved by 

CUTICURA 






7 I a 
SKINS ON FIRE with 
itching, bare and - pra gab 
cunkalealies and 
speedily cured by A when the 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 


S0c.; Soar, ; Resotvent, $1. Porrer Dave 
AnD CHEM. Corr, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


, dis- 





| ope EYES )y ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATE 








The Wonderful Weber Tone 
is found ONLY in the 














The Wonderful Weber Tone 


Is found ONLY in the 


WEBER mel Pues 





well as that of 





TRADE 


The M. & H. writing papers are unri 


pers America. 
= enting Lae ¢ Pa of ~~ beauty of texture and finish. 


qos. W. B. Ba SRER £60 omy v DEALERS. 


536 & 538 Pearl St., N. ¥. City. 





**For 
**For Excellence of the Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Leghorn, Italy. 








CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO 


Rae’s Lucca Oil ea 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


The Perfection - - 


and Size of Manufacture.” 


reas ae Rass > 





of Olive Oil. 














yrup ‘ 
1 in 
Dat it ie manufactured oF ie CA Fl. 


ited on every 
“as; and being 
ou will not accept any substitute 








St. Richolas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five t 
stories, more of Rudyard 

Ki ling’s* * Jungle Stories,"’ more 

rownies,  E. S. Brooks's s 

life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles reky ! Brander Matthews, Theo- 
- sotleal pe Prof. Hornaday, 
ete Papers, short stories, 
delightful verse It is the greatest 
olusshryen ens can give a boy or girl. 


A Subscription 


aie the best possible Christmas 
~ On and after the issue of 
ber number we will give 




















November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 























Sold every- 
Number, Sic 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 














The Bound Vol- 
ume containing the aum- 
jeamiasien ee pean Sed 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 








Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


The Christmas 











McAtrthur’s j2:::... 


Hypophosphites 
(Lime and Soda) 


cone YROP 


Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, + 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 


AND DISEASED TISSUE 
of Dr. Churchill and experience 

with Rin Meawrauk's SYRUP as a Tissue Apuilder. + 4 

* $1.00 a Ask your physician abot &. it. 


t Druggists. 
Pamphlet on the CURE of 
Physicians’ correspondence so’ icited. 










pete eT &. repmgay t_ Boston. 









curs CREAM BALM cones BOS 
HAY-FEVER yp 


SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 





=| a 





Bankers 
g 40 and 42 WALL STREET 


New York. 


Ladies’ accounts ‘subject to check received on 
favorable terms. 
curities available for estates and trust funds. 
bonds a specialty. 
ellers’ letters of credit. 


Particular care in the selection of se- 
Municipal 
Money transferred by cable. Trav- 











